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A DEEP, DEEP WOUND, ADONIS 


Paul Herr 


And Jesus said: The Kindom of the Father 
is like a man who wanted to kill an 
important person; he drew his sword in his 
house, he pierced it through the wall to 
see if his hand would be steady; then he 
killed the important person. 


from the Gnostic Gospel of 
St. Thomas, called “Doubting” 


* A selection from the third part of Journey Not to End, a novel 
to be published by Bernard Geis Associates, New York, Spring, 
1961. Copyright © 1961 by Paul Herr 











It was three weeks after the murder of Colonel Mendares 
that | first met Jonathan Walker. | couldn’t believe what | saw. 
He was dressed in a business suit and ordinary shoes, certainly 
not the proper clothing for a long trek over those militant mountains 
that fail and spill down upon Playa del Doloroso. He was a huge 
man, and the short climb into the foothills from the road had exhaust- 
ed him. He was soak with sweat and puffing like a beached whale. 

Diego had told him where to meet me, but it had taken 
him nearly two hours to find the place. It was now late afternoon 
and | was impatient to move on. A good two hours of rough 
climbing and the final back-breaking ridge separated us from 
‘ Doloroso, and | feared the sun would not last. We were seated, 
smoking and resting, in the inadequate shadow of a red rock 
shaped like a fractured tooth. | was thinking about the difficulty 
of the descent to the village in near darkness, the Caribbean 
aglow in our eyes with that mother-of-pearl final light, when he 
asked me if | would please look at his papers. | thought he meant 
his press card and passport, shrugged and held out my hand. He 
handed me a bulky packet of carbon copies of manuscript. 

“What the hell’s this?” 

“Open them up and read,” he said, trying to mop sweat 
with a soggy handkerchief. 

The old sheets of bad onion skin were near to tearing on the 
folds. The typing was blurred like the inscriptions on ancient 
monuments tried by the sand and the wind. 

“These are carbon copies of old press releases,” | said. “Yours?” 

He nodded. “When | first started keeping them in my wallet 
| called them my papers of identity.” 

On the last phrase he dropped out of English and attempted 
a bastardized Peruvian expression, one that goes back to when people 
kept score with knots on string. Walker had worked over half 
a century at being an American and almost half as long at 
being a journalist. He liked to feather his conversation with the 
bright colors of strange languages, especially when he was wheel- 
ing about a crucial subject. 

He repeated the Peruvian expression and translated, “Papers of 
identity. Read them.” 

“Guadalcanal, Tarawa, Leyte. This is World War Il stuff.” 

"There are later things on the bottom.” 

1 flipped more pages. Budapest and Havana made me want 
to read. 

He was looking over my shoulder and saw me pause. “There’s 
a long feature on the Nuremberg Trials you should read first. 
It’s a few stories before the Hungarian Revolution.” 

| folded the papers and handed them back, got up and ground 
out my cigarette. | told him we had better move on if we wanted 
to get to the village while it was still light. 

“Packs of wild dogs roam the hills at night. Some are rabid.” 
! snapped my teeth at him and laughed. 

He said he wishes | would read his papers, that it would 
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help us to get better acquainted. | said | had read quite a bit 
of the American press coverage of a number of wars and revolu- 
tions. 

“Yes, I'm sure you have. But in print, published. Not what 
men saw and wrote on the spot.” He fondled his papers as he 
put them away. “That’s what | have in these carbons.” He got 
to his feet. “Don’t sell Americans short.” 

“1 would hesitate to enter into competition with them on that. 
They do such a marvelous job of it themselves.” 

Like an old parrot teased too long, he cocked one red-rimmed 
eye at me. | started off down the narrow goat track that wound 
between weather-grooved rocks. When the track widened on 
higher ground he caught up, puffing a little but no longer indig- 
nant. He said he wanted to explain about the carbons. 

“| was in Australia when | first started carrying them in my 
wallet,” he said. “Id go into a pub and read the editions in which 
my stuff appeared. Then I’d pat my wallet to hear the copies 
rustle. | couldn’t believe — even then — that any rewrite man 
would...“ 

“Castrate your style?” 

“It wasn’t style. My style’s never been good. lt was facts. 
Change or left out. Facts! And | can’t remember the name of 
the pub. So help me, | can’t.” 

I started to say that no one cared today about his precious 
facts any more than | did about the name of the pub. But ! said 
nothing. Instead | kicked a pudgy little cactus with my boot 
so ! could hear the explosive crunch when it flew open and see 
the prickly trap vomit its treasure of water and dead insects, 
mostly biting flies with long red hairs on their bloated asses. 

A shower of gulls, on a sort of busman’s holiday from their 
private fishing, scooped out holes in the sky. As | watched them, 
my neck muscles fed kindness to the rest of my exhausted body. 
Birds are nice people; | could write a book about birds. Just birds. 

“But | remember the name of the waiter who always served me. 
Secundo. An Italian but not interned — imagine that! Secundo, 
and he was the second child. His father, he said, had been a 
very orderly person. He started the naming with Primo and went 
right on. Fortunately he had only sons.” 

! watched the gulls, too far inland for my liking. A storm 
moving in? 1! sniffed the air and searched the sky. Nothing. Not 
even the suggestion of a cloud. Only the gulls moving in a parody 
of what they do when hunger folds their wings in lonely dives 
toward that glitter beneath the surface. 

| hastened our pace. Walker was too busy talking to com- 
plain. He, like the gulls, was on a sort of holiday. But | knew 
that eventually he would get down to his beloved facts. He had not 
come this far, manipulated our meeting, walked under a blinding 
sun half a day to talk of an Italian waiter in an Australian pub. | 
knew what was in store. 
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But this | didn’t dread. Nor did | dread the darkness and the 
pack of wild dogs. Even the treacherous descent over loose stones 
in poor light. What | dreaded was the part of me that had con- 
sented to this absurd meeting. | looked for this part but couldn't 
find it. But | knew it was there someplace waiting with wide young 
eyes and tender hands. | chuckled as another, more mature part 
cautioned that a journalist on an assignment rarely stays buried 
for long. And | cursed Diego and his foolish attempt to help. 

It was toward the end of Lent, a questionable time to bring 
a stranger into a Mexican fishing village. | kicked another cactus. 
The sound was pleasant. | thought of the good leather of my boots, 
as sturdy perhaps as the membranes of those huge, throbbing wings 
that first taught man to think god in rhythm. 


“Are you listening?” 

I nodded. 

He looked up and must have seen the gulls unified by 
geometry. “We're got plenty of time. Don’t worry.” 

“What was this Secundo like?” 

“He drank bad brandy and chewed fresh mint leaves to dis- 
guise the smell. He grew the mint in the shade back of his house. 
And sometimes, before the pub got crowded for lunch, you could 
see him smelling a mint leaf. He said it reminded him of his father, 
who was dead.” 

Secundo’s father, Walker went on, had been a coal miner. 
According to the son, the father always took a fresh mint leaf 
down into the mine. He wore it behind the left ear. 

“| think it’s the Maori that wear a pink flower behind their 
left ear. This means they are available for love.” 

| said that there is a kind of parrot in New Zealand called kakapo, 
a Maori word. It can barely fly. Mostly it walks, like the old 
Anglo-Saxon weird, perhaps. But at night it can manage a lot 
of noise. Then | asked what the hell was the point of this 
Secundo business. 

“No point, | suppose. | just wanted to explain that | try 
to understand people, get to know them, see things from their 
point of view. Like Secundo, for example. He imagined | was 
worried about pickpockets, so he whispered that no patron of his 
need worry about that. You see it was this damned habit of patting 
my wallet. My papers. The bad onion skin sounded like money.” 

“Instead, it was the dry sound of dead facts?” 

Our eyes met. He nodded and looked down. 

| pointed up the trail. “When we get to that big overhanging 
ledge we'll sit down and have a drink. Then Ill read your press 
releases.” 

The ledge was a good half hour away. When we got to 
the shade Walker was so tired he nearly fell. 1 had to help him 
down to the little pocket the wind had scooped from beneath the 
stone. It was the only cool spot we had known all afternoon. He 
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let his huge head droop and sighed. A giant of a man, nearly 
seven feet, and turning to fat about the hips and belly, he had 
no business climbing mountains in this heat. |! handed him the 
canteen and cautioned about drinking too much too fast. He 
nodded, lips trembling as he looked at the canteen. After he drank 
a little he handed me his papers. 


The style was bad, very bad. Here was an innocent witness 
who believed that facts lead pure objective lives of their own. He 
tried to tell all sides of each story. He loved words, too, for their 
own sake. For a practical man in search of the Truth this can be 
dangerous. Fanatics are sired upon occasion from such incestuous 
unions. 

1 saw that | was in for a very bad time. He would never 
let up. | looked at him as | folded his papers. The sun had 
burned his normally fair skin to a crisp crimson. With a huge soggy 
handkerchief he mopped his face. Even in repose it wore that 
look of strained surprise that is seen on the face of a young sailor 
who first witnesses how the muscles of a trained vagina can pick 
up a coin from a table. Innocents such as Walker, who live in 
a world of black and white, wear this look to their graves. 


| helped him to his feet, told him that the worst of the 
trip was over, that we would be in the village within the hour. 
The relief in his eyes reminded me of Mary and the look she gave 
me each time |! got back from a meeting with Diego. We climbed 
out of the cool pocket and followed the lip of the ridge. The sun 
was holding better than | had thought, but Walker was in a bad 
way. | distracted him by praising the accuracy of his stories. 

“But you really didn’t think any editor would print them as 
you wrote them, did you?” 

“Yes, in the beginning | did. But not later.” 

“So why did you continue?” 

“Il had to... I guess.” 

“And what do those damned carbons mean to you?” 

He looked off in the distance to where we would find the 
Sea in a few minutes. “My sanity.” 

1 laughed. “So you hiked all the way in here to get the 
facts on the Mendares affair?” 

He stopped; we faced each other. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Tell me, do you think the carbons on this story will contribute 
to your sanity?” 

His big face worked; all the words wanted out at once. “Please 
tell me why you killed Colonel Mendares. |! know what they 
say, but | think there’s more to it. Is there such a thing as The 
Organization? Do all the dictators of .. .” 

I cut him off. “What difference do you think the facts would 
make to your editors? Two weeks ago the boss of your maga- 
zine tried and convicted me in a feature article. Anything |! 
say would only be twisted to fit this line.” 
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He mopped his face. His eyes, red-rimmed from the sun, 
narrowed with little trembling pain lines about the corners. 

“If you'll just level with me — all the way, understand, I'll 
put it down word for word the way you say it happened. I'll let 
you see the story before | file it. OK?” 

Nothing moved, not even a lizard. The sun must have hurt 
like hell. It was burning my back; he faced it. 


“All you want is the facts? That it?” 


His sweat-soaked shirt clung to him like a damp shroud. The 
sun turned the sweat on his brow into a crown of jewels. 


He nodded and stuck out his hand. “Just the facts. Is it 
a bargain?” 

1 knocked his hand aside. “Walker, you have a wallet full 
of facts. Facts on Marine atrocities in World War Il, facts on how 
the United States could have made their point by dropping The 
Bomb on a desert instead of Hiroshima, facts on the Hungarian 
Revolution, facts on the Batista regime. And you filed all these 
stories, didn’t you?” 

He nodded. 


“Then you saw what your boss printed and patted your wallet to 
prove your sanity? Walker,” | stepped closer, “when in the hell 
are you going to wise up about facts? Nobody gives a shit about 
facts unless they can be fitted into a Party Line, or unless somebody 
can make a buck on them. This is the age of propaganda, public 
relations, advertising.” 

He couldn’t take the sun any longer. He looked down at 
his dusty, tortured shoes and wet his parched lips. His eyes blinked 
rapidly, like Mary’s do when she is very tired. 

“Vm going to find out the truth, if | can. You know that. I’m 
going to find out about the Mendares murder and The Organiza- 
tion. So either help me or shoot me... now.” 

He turned and stumbled toward the Sea across the pebble- 
covered shale. The back of his neck glistened like the wings of 
blackbirds gone purple after a heavy rain. Instinctively, | reached for 
the Luger. 

Then he fell. | ran to catch him before he slid over the 
cliff. As | helped him up he looked over the edge. It is a long 
way down at that part of the cliff. He looked at me, white about 
the mouth, trembling lips trying to smile. Then he saw the Luger 
half out of my shirt; the smile died. 

“Yes ... ,’ | said, nodding and stuffing the gun back. “Yes!” 

He breathed hard, reached for a cigarette. ! lit it. He said, 
“Now | can tell you something else about Secundo’s father. When 
he first felt the damp and the darkness of the mine on him, he 
took a long sniff of his mint leaf. He brought it around from be- 
hind his left ear and under his nose with a flourish. And for a 
long moment that leaf was joined with the flesh of his nostrils.” 

He sucked his breath in slowly to illustrate. Blowing it out, 
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he bent over and dusted his clothes, felt his pockets. He had lost 
nothing; it remained to be seen what he had gained. 

“Secundo didn’t tell me about the flourish with the leaf, but 
| know it.” His eyes turned again to the edge of the cliff, then 
squinting, back to me. “Shall | tell you how | know this is true?” 

| nodded. 

“| know it as | knew you would not shoot me in the back.” 

| shook with laughter. | let it all out, all the tiredness, tension, 
anger, disgust. “Walker, Walker, Walker . . . you are an idiot!” 

“You tried but you couldn’t do it!” 

“What kind of cheap fiction have you been reading? Or 
maybe you watch TV in the States?” 

| turned him around and dusted off his backside. 

“You agreed to meet me and talk!” An exalted note crept 
into his voice, and a distant echo bounced from the highstanding 
rocks. | recalled how at Belsen such a note had been turned 
into a pulsing scream. My kidneys ached again, and in my 
nostrils came the sick-sweet smell of my fresh under the acetylene 
flame. 

| spun him about and caught his arms. “Is this the fact that 
proves | wouldn’t shoot you? Let me tell you someihing. Some- 
how you found Diego and pestered him until he arranged this 
meeting. He was a fool to do this, but it is done. And here you 
are.” | shook him until his teeth rattled. “But don’t imagine 
you are here to listen to me talk. You are here, my fact chasing 
friend, because you already know too much about me. ” 

| turned him loose and started off down the edge of the 
cliff; he followed like a dog. Why hadn‘’t he been framed and 
thrown into prison long ago? 

We began the braking, tendon-wrenching toil down to the 
beach. When a slight ledge afforded its refuge, we paused to 
mop sweat and listen to each other’s sucking breath. On the 
second ledge he thanked me for saving his life. 1 said nothing. 
Inside | felt cold, about to be swallowed intact. What | feared, 
of course, was that | would not be fully digested. 


We came around the irrational tower of stone that hides the 
village and there, like a miracle, was the gentle way down. In 
the foreground the bleached stones of the jaws of _ the little 
bay gleamed white, touched on their tips by the sun. At the 
opening of the bay and farther out, the water danced in light. 
Walker shielded his eyes with his hand. The sky was empty, 
growing dark in the east. 

“There it is!” he shouted. He was getting his second wind. 

| thought of Mary waiting all this time and dropped my arms 
at my side. She had guts, even more than this fanatic who had 
turned his back to me and asked for the bullet. | picked up some 
gravel and squeezed hard. When a child does this with mud 
there is a strong spurt from both ends of his fist. As the little 
pebbles and sand scratched through my fingers. 1! thought of 
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what Mary’s face would say as | trickled into the village with 
Walker beside me. 

The way down to Dolorcso from this place is easy, if you 
relax. Your weight carries you. You slip, slide, spin, but you 
get there intact if you don’t fight it. The burros excel in this; 
they never fight what is. They only fight the creatures on their 
backs who might oppose this point of view. Without burros we 
went too fast; it became a contest. A huge column of dust pro- 
ceded us. 

Mary must have read this sign. She was at the door of our 
hut when we arrived. 

She said, “I have green corn tamales.” 

This meant, | have worried all day about why you wish to 
meet the gringo with the pen. Green corn tamales, with the sharp 
cheese and the mild peppers inside, are not easy to do right. 
Such things are reserved for special occasions, even when the corn 
is in season. 

| said, “This is Jonathan Walker, a harmless idiot. Please be 
kind to him.” 

| said it in English and Walker looked at me and knew that 
Mary didn’t understand. And Mary looked at me and knew | had 
a good reason for bringing the gringo to our home, alive, because 
| spoke to him in English. Shakespeare missed a good bet when 
he failed to make Hamlet a linguist. 

Old Bogoda (a nickname), the village midwife, had escorted 
us from the rocks at the edge of the village near where the goats 
graze in the late afternoon. Her husband, a small town forero, 
had been killed by a huge bull that “knew his Latin.” It was said 
he was gored because the courage left his legs and he could 
not hold his ground. Old Bogoda sucked on a cigar butt and 
watched my legs as we approached the village. | strode as confidently 
as possible; one slip or fall and it would be rumored that the 
gringo had “stolen” my courage. 

Mary has a simple faith in these villagers that is painful to 
see. Soon after we arrived and rented the hut, she told all who 
asked that | had come because “the Big City Police had smelled 
me.” Our reputation in the village was enormously enhanced. 
Children composed little songs in our praise; old men came to 
press my hand, and women gave me many admiring glances. But 
| was afraid; one person in ten is a potential informer. 

1 could smell the tamales. | thanked her for this extraordinary 
effort and kissed her hand. This made her blush. Had | patted her 
bottom she would not have blushed. In earthenware bowls zebra- 
striped in black and orange she brought water for washing. 

It was dark and cool inside the hut. In the thatched roof 
the insects and small birds made soothing rustles as they sought 
their proper places. | poured Walker some Scotch. There was ice 
and bottled water. He smiled his parched thanks. 

“There is now no telephone or telegraph service from the 
village,” | said. “I cut the wires early this morning before we 
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met. These people seldom use these things, so it will take them 
many days to learn that the wires are cut, many more to repair 
them.” 

He nodded slowly as if this were no surprise. Then he smiled 
and said, “It is very pleasant here.” 

“Thank you.” 

“| like the smell of this village. Those I’ve been in before 
stank of urine and garbage.” 

“It's the Sea you smell here. Many fish are taken from these 
waters. Soon, after the green corn tamales, you will eat some 
of these fish fried to order, as they say in the restaurants.” 

As he tilted his big head to finish his drink, the muscles in 
his neck quivered. “I'd like to know you better.” 

“Your curiosity has caused you enough pain,” | said. “It’s 
beginning to show.” 

Mary brought in the chopped green peppers drenched in oil 
and that strange vinegar made from native wine. She asked us 
formally to stretch back on our mats and enjoy the food. On her 
next trip she brought with a flourish the most blinding white of 
napkins. Walker was impressed by this symbol of civilization. | 
smiled. He did not know that to protect his sensibilities Mary had 
also covered the goat shit behind the hut with fresh green leaves. 

Walker loved the food and praised it highly. | translated 
for Mary. She thanked him formally. But she smiled when he 
wiped his plate clean with tortillas; this proved the truth of his 
words. 

| poured him more drinks. After the ordeal of the day, the 
alcohol got to him soon. We have but one bed; | put him on it 
with Mary’s grunting help. While | was outside the hut taking a 
piss, Mary must have searched him. As soon as | returned she 
said, “Did you take his gun?” 

| shook my head. “He didn’t have one.” 

“An innocent,” she sighed. “It is sad that innocents must die.” 

| did not wish to discuss it. | kissed her; she returned the kiss 
and felt to see if | had an erection. She suggested we go outside 
to a place she had prepared with mats and dried grass. 

“He is a stranger,” she whispered, “therefore, even though he 
snores, it is not proper to do this thing in his presence.” 

ii 

Friday | recall the difficult things of the past; all seem easier 
than that simple thing | did not do in the hills. Mary thinks my 
plan is to take the gringo fishing and return alone. It is an excel- 
lent plan she says, and when it is time she knows a man who 
will loan me his boat. | push our guest from the hut and take 
him on a tour of the village. 

He talks almost constantly and takes notes. | marvel at the 
schoolboy illusions he lives by, the rubbish he has made of his 
life. And |! marveled too that | am so tolerant of this 
walking platitude. He is here to put me like an insect with 
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rare markings upon the business end of his journalistic pin. 
This is his job and he has a mystical faith in The Job; no 
matter what the consequences it must be done. The world will 
probably be destroyed because a little man with no thoughts of 
his own pushed a small button as part of The Job. 

He tells me he knows a lot about my past, that the Nazis threw 
me in a concentration camp, that | ran guns and supplies into Cuba 
for Castro’s men. He claims to have read my articles. He thumbs 
through his notes, reads an item, then looks at me. Perhaps he 
expects the expression on my face to confirm its accuracy. , 

After lunch when | think he is asleep he surprises me cleaning 
my gun. | permit him to examine it. He wants to know how 
many men it has killed. 

| repeat the neuter pronoun with heavy irony. “Now there is 
delicate phrasing!” 

“OK, I'll come to the point. Did you use this gun to kill Colonel 
Mendares?” 

I take back the gun and load it, then get up. 

A pained look flashes across his sweating face. “If you would 
only...” He looks into my eyes and then at the gun in my hand. 
Shaking his head and muttering to himself, he shambles 
out of the hut. 

Years ago it might have been good to talk about Mendares, 
to carefully explain to an innocent witness what went before, the 
why of the whole thing. But now | know there is always too 
much to explain, and that talk is usually an escape, a plea for 
special favor. | tried to recall what it had once meant to feel that 
at least one person understood. It was difficut to recover any shred 
of that once comforting illusion. 

Saturday | showed Walker the huts of the old and weather- 
defeated people of the village, who weave baskets for the tourists 
of Veracruz. He asked a good question: “How can they see to 
work in this darkness?” 

“Because they have lived in the sun,” | said and guided him 
to the street. 

Mary giggled. 

But she did not giggle after dinner. She brushed this scribbling 
to the floor and slid a knife on the table. Walker was asleep. 
She pointed to the knife and tossed her head toward the helpless 
form on our bed. 

| took her into my arms. Trembling, she clung to me as a 
garment clings. 

“It must be done!” she hissed in my ear. 

| stroked the tense muscles of her neck and back. 

“That one will bring the police, and they will beat you, kill 
you!” She pressed her face against my chest and sobbed, making 
not a sound. 

| mentioned that soon | would take him fishing, but tomorrow 
was Sunday and one could not fish on Sunday. | thought that the 
bad joke might calm her. Instead she stiffened, pushed away and 
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held me at arm’s length. Her searching eyes were white-rimmed 
pools of fear. 

“You know?” 

1 do now. The fisherman who had promised Mary the boat 
declined. He is afraid; so are all the other owners of boats in 
the village. It is near the end of Lent, the wrong time for such a 
thing; even the old geds held these days to be sacred. Mary cursed 
the men, demanding that the old gods and the new one make an 
obscenity on the graves of their mothers and make bitter the milk 
of all their women. Now the men of the villarge are angry, and 
Mary is afraid. 

Sunday The village was busy with God: | was asleep, Mary 
at Church or gossiping. Walker thought he would take a look at 
the severed wires. But | awakened just in time to see him slip 
out of the hut. | gave him a few minutes head start and followed 
at a distance. 

lt took him over an hour to find where they had been cut. 
He fell once climbing up the rocks to examine the loose ends. 
Then he saw me watching from below and scrambled down. 

| asked if he knew how to splice them. He shook his sweaty 
head. I escorted him back to the hut and poured some liquid 
courage into his trembling body. | am not angry with him be- 
cause of his little jaunt, but he thinks | am. He has a cautious 
look on his great hanging face. 

1 pour him another drink and laugh. “Don’t worry, Walker, | 
can’t shoot you today. It’s Sunday.” 

“Do you believe in God?” 

“The people of the village do, and | respect their beliefs.” 

“And you?” 

“| consider God as one of those dangerous abstractions, like 
The State, Freedom, Truth and Justice, that cause us to behave 
worse than the beasts of the jungle.” 

He lights a cigarette. | offer the bottle. He fills his glass, drinks, 
scribbles a few notes. | laugh; in the heat of the day he is try- 
ing to conduct a goddamned interview. 

“But you fought for Freedom and Justice,” he insists. 

“| fought because people were shooting at me.” 

He finishes his drink, consults his notes, looks up. “Do you 
know what | think?” He cocks his head at me like a parrot. 
“| think Mendares sold out to The Organization, maybe turned 
over the names of some people in the underground fighting against 
Batista and the others. You found out about it and shot him.” 

| pour myself a drink. How much does he know? Is this all 
conjecture? Perhaps he is smarter than | thought. 

“That sounds like a good story, Walker. Why don’t you write 
it?” | smile and sip my drink. “It would make an interesting addi- 
tion to your collection of carbons.” 

“If you say it’s true, I'll write it.” 


| get up and rest my hand on his shoulder. “Your boss 
would fire you. He agrees with Mendares’ superior, General 
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Goya, whe says | am an international criminal who goes about 
robbing and shooting people for the hell of it. Don’t you read that 
weekly news magazine you work for? It told how I stole a million 
pesos from Mendares. Of course, it didn’t explain how a 
Colonel in the Mexican Army happened to have a million pesos, 
but then that’s a minor point.” 

| walk out of the hut and stretch. He follows. The street 
is empty. Where is that damned Mary? | have enough to worry 
about; now she has wondered off somewhere. | return to the 
hut; like a dog, Walker follows. He has another drink; he is 
getting loaded. 

Mary finally returns. Walker collects enough Spanish to tell 
her she is beautiful. Mary is practical; she thanks him, then turns 
to see how much liquor has been consumed. We eat lunch. 

After lunch Walker returns to the bottle. He tells me about 
his past. He is a journalistic frog. Beginning in the tadpole slime 
of small town newspapers, he has evolved to the swollen-neck, slit- 
eyed booming of the weekly news magazines. As a member of 
this chorus, he has leaped from one luxurious pad of green to 
another, always with the same hope: they will print his beloved 
facts. Sometimes they do, word for word. More often they don’t. 

He believes that his present employer is different, that on 
this honest pad he will be able to speak in his own voice. He has 
believed the same thing of all past employers. He makes me 
ill with his belief and his hope; he stinks of innocence. As he 
talks | hear the clang of hammers on heavy nails, the snort of 
the charging boar. | am reminded, too, of Nineveh, and of those 
in that fair city who would not listen. 

| talk him into taking a nap. After dinner we play chess; he 
plays an obvious game. We go outside. The tiny tree frogs with 
sink-plunger feet have begun their choral studies. The stars seem 
very close. We hear the cry of the late gulls fishing. 


| think suddenly of one of Yeat’s poems, quote part of it: 


Turning and turning in the widening gyre 

The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart; the center cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 


He wants to know who wrote it; | tell him. Yes, he’s heard 
of the poet. It’s a shame, he says, how he has neglected modern 
poetry. | agree and add with a smile that | suppose he hasn‘t 
had the time for it. Yes, he says, he hasn’t had the time. Fact 
hunting? That's it, he says. 

“Poetry would have taught you a lot about the mythology 
of facts,” | say. 

He asks me to explain. 
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“Walker, have you ever told a joke at a party, and then 
been confronted with some dreary soul who wanted you to explain 
it?” 

He nods sadly. “’A dreary soul?’ Well, in a way | suppose | 
am.” 

“| don’t know what you are, but I'll tell you what you do. 
You blunder about with a sandwich sign on you, reading front 
and rear: well-intentioned. And you have your papers to prove it. 
| am impressed, but only in this way: | remember that ‘well- 
intentioned’ people created and dropped The Bomb. And | most 
vividly recall that ‘well-intentioned’ people scorched my flesh a 
bit with wax matches and acetylene torches. And all of them 
were trying to do A Job. Just like you, in that.” 

He protests violently, claiming he is trying to help me. | tell 
him that the farm boys at Belsen were also trying to help me. They 
said just tell us the names, the facts we must have, and save your- 
self a lot of trouble. Also us. We don’t like to do this. Talk. If 
you don’t someone else will. Why put us to all this bother? 

1 tell him that he is perhaps not the “worst” in the sense of 
the poem, but he does have a “passionate intensity” that makes 
him suspect. 

“Black is no longer black, Walker, and white is no longer 
white. The most charitable thing we can say of the world we 
inhabit is that it exists in shades of grey. And | can no longer 
stomach this hanky-panky of Good Ideas and Good Intentions.” 

Christ! he wants to know what | have against “Ideals”? It is 
as if he has not really experienced any of the horrors he has 
written about in his papers. Well? 

| have a vision of a quiet sea of rapt and docile faces. From 
the mothering darkness all eyes watch a wide screen. It stirs with 
the clearly focused imaga of human bodies stacked neatly in shoulder- 
high rows. Live men in uniform can and do walk between these 
rows. It is a clear day. The sun is shining. One can even hear 
the song of birds in shell-splintered trees. In the far distance, 
where the rows end, is a low structure punctuated by a high smoke 
stack. 


One pair of eyes turns to another. “Come on, Mabel, this 
is where we came in.” 

Monday | am very tired of scheming to stay alive; | want 
to live, simply and in the open, without fear. But to live in 
this way | must either dispose of Walker or hide someplace else. 
When | went to meet him | thought it would all be settled in the 
hills. 1 failed. Perhaps |! should be thankful that | failed, but | 


am not. 


Why was Diego such a fool as to send Walker? He was to 
arrange for a boat from Cuba. Instead he sends a journalist. | fear 
it may be too late for the boat. A journalist does not charge off 
into the wilds without telling at least one person where he is going. 


This afternoon | took Walker into the hills and made him a deal. 
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“Tell me who else knows you are here, and I'll tell you about 
the so-called Organization.” 

He swore that no one else knew. 

“Are you trying to tell me you didn’t even notify 
your branch office in Mexico City? You just took off into the 
hills without a word? Come now, Walker.” 

When he hesitated, | drew the Luger. He looked at the gun 
and licked his parched lips. Eventually, eyes glued to the gun, 
he talked. Yes, he had told his office what he was working on 
and that he was going into the mountains north of Veracruz. 

“But nobody in the office will breathe a word of this to the 
police,” he insisted. “It’s against policy to do a thing like that. 
Besides, | didn’t say | was meeting you, just that | was working 
on the story.” 

| told him | greatly admired his confidence in his fellow em- 
ployees, but | could not share it. Before he could reply | heard 
the motor. | forced Walker to drop to the ground and crawl under 
an out-cropping of rock. Sure enough, it was a police helicopter. 
| could feel his body tremble as | helped him to his feet. 

“You don’t think they were looking for . . . “ His voice trailed 
off and he mopped sweat. 

“Yes,” | said, “I do.” 

“But they didn’t see us.” 

“No.” 

“Then you're safe.” 

“For the time being.” 

“You don’t think it’s my fault, do you?” 

| shrugged. 

“lf it is, Vm sorry. You must know that | came here 
to help you. That was my only intention. | swear it!” 

| laughed. “Don’t try to fool yourself, Walker. You came 
here after facts, a big feature story, a scoop.” 

Once again he pleaded for me to tell him whether | killed 
Mendares. Who knows? Perhaps | did. But the papers and news 
magazines say he was shot. | kicked him unconscious; | didn’t shoot 
him. Did one of Batista’s men slip in after | left and finish him 
off? Did Diego? | doubt it. | know only that the police are 
after me. 

“Diego said he knows you didn’t kill Mendares. Why won't 
you say yes or no?” 

“Because it is not a case of yes or no, and because | don't 
want to talk about it. No matter what | say or you write, I'll be 
convicted if they catch me. The police have a witness, as you 
know. Your boss made a big point of this in his article, He ‘saw’ 
me enter Mendares’ office, ‘heard’ a shot, and ‘saw’ me leave. That's 
his story.” 

He said he did not believe this story, even if the witness is, 
as the papers said, an officer of the Mexican Army. We began to 
work our way through the rocks back to the village, taking the 
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long way around so that we would have cover in case the helicopter 
returned. 

He asked again about the Organization. “There is no Organi- 
zation,” | said, “no conspiracy of dictators to detect and combat 
revolution. None of them trust each other enough for this sort 
of thing. There is only a random alliance of hired killers, inform- 
ers, press agents and other vermin. Nothing as grandly evil as 
you imagine. Just a few little shits trying to make a buck.” 

After dinner we drink. He insists that the Mexican courts are 
just. |! agree. Surely, he says, if | am innocent they will not 
convict me. | find this amusing and tell him so. 

“You made it look very bad for your case,” he ale , PY 
running away. If you had stayed in Mexico City and . 

“I would now be dead.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Mine is not the kind of a case that comes to trial. | would 
be shot while trying to ‘escape,’ or | would die in prison of ‘natural 
causes.’ “” 

“You think the police would . . . surely you don’t... “ 

“The men who would do the job would be in uniform, yes.” 

He has learned nothing from all his fact searching. He still 
believes that all who are innocent will be acquitted, that all trials 
are fair. He sickens me. 

What can | say? Nothing. | have wasted too many words. 
And words serve only to force us further apart. While Walker 
and those like him have been playing with their Ideals, the little 
shits have taken over. 

Tuesday A bad day. For the second time this week the fisher- 
men returned with empty nets. A little boy tending goats in the 
hills was bitten on the arm by a wild dog. His mother is hysterical; 
the family had to tie her to the bed. The goats are lost; old women 
are looking for them. 

Mary gives me all the details. Walker knows just enough 
Spanish to ask questions. | explain what has happened. He is 
concerned about the boy. Has he been given a shot for rabies? he 
wants to know. Have they caught the dog so it can be tested 
in a laboratory? | translate for Mary. She laughs and leaves to 
spread these jokes. 

Walker bores in. “She thinks I’m being funny,” he nods 
toward the door through which Mary vanished. 

“You are.” | should have added “in a terrible way.” 

He stares in horror at me as | laugh. “You... you, a civilized 
man,” he begins, “also think I’m being funny? I’m thinking about 
the boy.” 

1 stop laughing and nod. “Of course you are. So was Mary 
and so am I.” 

His eyebrows go up and his pupils dilate, as if the source 
of light had suddenly been taken away. 

“Protection against rabies,” | say, “is not a matter of one shot, 
but of many. This boy has never experienced a needle in his 
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arm. He has been told by his family and by village tales that such 
things give death. As frightened as he is now, if he were given even 
the first injection, he would probably sink into a coma. And his 
mother, knowing about it, would have what they cali ‘a psychotic 
episode.’ “ 

His eyebrows drop and his eyes become normal. 

“As for the dog, there are many in the hills. Which one would 
you shoot and test?” 

He wants to know what can be done for the boy. 

“Don't frighten him . . . or his mother.” 

“Just . . . just do nothing? | know you respect the supersti- 
tions of these people, but let’s think of the boy a minute. Don’t 
you think you or Mary could talk his family into accepting medical 
treatment. Don’t you?” 

He is on his feet; his face is inflamed with rage. | ask him to 
sit down. He refuses. | pull out the Luger. 

That's right!” he shouts. “Now you have really revealed the 
kind of man you are. That boy could die, and die in agony. 
Anything to prevent the police from coming. Right?” 

“Sit down!” 

“Shoot me, you bastard!” He tries to rush out the door. 

1 slug him with the barrel and he falls on the bed. When 
he comes to, | tell him there is no doctor in the village and that 
by the time one could be brought here, if the boy has rabies, 
it would be too late. Even if | had not cut the wires. 

“And if you go near that family and frighten them, | will shoot 
you. Understand?” 

Mary returns, sees the blood, puts a bandage on his thick 
skull. 1 walk for an hour or so by the Sea. 

Wednesday Still no boat from Cuba. 1! questioned all the 
fishermen; no power launch was seen outside the bay. What hap- 
pened to it? Lost? Or perhaps some cautious little 
bastard in Havana refused to sign the clearance papers? Pos- 
sible, all possible. Or maybe the sentimental Diego, my true 
and talkative friend, failed to get the OK from Havana, and just 
hasn‘t the heart to tell me? Also possible. Very possible. 

And only a few fish today. If this bad luck continues, the 
people will go hungry. The fishermen do not smile at me now; 
they are very formal; and they no longer look me directly in the 
eye when they answer my questions. They look down, or to 
the side, or at each other. And they trace nervous patterns in 
the sand with their bare toes. 

The boy is worse. Through Mary | send aspirin for his fever, 
but the family will not let her in the house. They thank her for 
the aspirin but refuse it. 

Mary tells me that Old Bogoda, rumored to be a witch (as 
well as a midwife), has had a vision. The cause of the bad luck 
is Walker. She has spread this nonsense all over the village. 
Everyone is talking about what should be done. The old men 
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say that something must be done by tomorrow, or it will be too late. 
Old Bogoda agrees, and she has promised to have another vi- 
sion as soon as the old gods will it. May the old gods be as tardy 
as the boat from Cuba. 


Mary cannot eat and she trembles in her sleep. She is los- 
ing confidence in me; her eyes are blank when | look into them. 
She says | must kill the gringo by tomorrow, or the men of the 
village will drive all of us into the hills. Or worse. 

And | no longer trust her. Such a thing is fear. | should tell 
her that the boat from Cuba will be here any minute (will it?), 
that it will solve all our problems. But | tell her nothing. It is my 
last hope, and | am afraid she might (might? she would!) tell the 
people of the village. If there is an informer among them, this 
would tempt him. There is rumored to be a fat reward for infor- 
mation on unauthorized landings of foreign boats. It seems that 
even smugglers have now become my enemies, an old and daring 
profession | have always admired. 

When it is dark | take Walker out of the village. | lead him 
to a place some distance from where we came down the mountain. 
It is a place of split rocks and cracks in the parched earth. The 
people of the village shun it. They say a god spit here once in 
anger. 

Before |! can tell him what is happening, he asks, “Did you, 
or did you not, shoot Mendares?” 

Standing there in the shadows of the fractured, fallen giants, 
the earth under our feet treacherous and brittle as decayed stone, 
the sky pitted like a worn bowl with stars, his words strike a wrong 
and foolish note. | laugh, and this seems foolish, too. 

“If you didn’t, who did?” he demands. 

| tell him it doesn’t matter, that we have more serious things 
to talk about. Then | tell him that the chances are the villagers 
will either kill him or drive the three of us into the hills by tomorrow 
night. He can’t believe it. What has he done? | say that even 
in a tiny village it is not essential that one do something evil to 
be placed in a category marked for extinction. One has merely to 
be so classified by those in charge of such ventures. 

“Zan you sail a boat, Walker?” 

“Sail a boat? What do you mean?” 

“1 mean that, if a plan | have does not work out, we will 
steal a fishing boat tomorrow evening and commit our fortunes 
to the waves.”” 

“It’s really that serious?” 

“It’s that serious.” 

Thursday Mary prods me awake with the news that the 
boy now has a raging fever and his arm has swollen until it is 
hearly as large as his thigh. His mother froths at the mouth. If 
things do not improve, the family will summon a doctor. Mary 
knows about the cut wires. 

| nod, get up and eat. She points to Walker's inert form; 
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even in sleep his face wears a look of strained surprise. Her hand 
becomes a gun and she gestures how it should be done. | nod 
again, many times. She sighs. Today? she whispers. Yes, | nod, 
yes. She kisses me hard. 

1 look at her a long time as she prepares the many tortillas 
| have ordered. She thinks | am going to hide out in the hills 
for a while, but that | will soon return. | am afraid | will never 
see her again. | don’t have the strength to tell of the risky thing 
1 have planned with the boat. | know she would insist on going 
along. | want to tell her, but | can’t. | only look at her. She 
ts a true radical; in her soul she has gone to the roots of what 
it means to be a woman. | have never known a better one, and 
| fear | never will. 

1 make a cowardly exit with Walker while she is at market 
for cheese. We work our way into the hills north of the village. 
It is hard going; we have clothing, food, and many gourds which 
we will later fill with water. | aim for one of the high burnished 
teeth of the upper jaw of the boy. There is a cave that faces 
the Sea. It was once used as a burial place, the people of the 
village say. But there are no bones in it. 

Walker is unhappy with the cave. He notes a huge stone 
resting precariously on a ledge above the entrance. It might fall, 
he says. It might have fallen centuries ago, | reply. We can 
watch the Sea from here, | say, and the village. We can see every 
wave and every house. We can even watch the gulls. The fishing 
boats, too, we can watch. And among them, we can spot the 
one that seems most worthy of our venture. 

“You think a lot,” Walker says. “There is something about 
you | don’t understand. Maybe it is this quality.” 

“What quality?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

“hey.” 

He stared toward the Sea, his features knotted and, for that 
instant, very old. “I trust you, | guess. | have to now, but | did 
in the beginning. Remember what | said about Secundo?” 

“After Primo, a part of an infinite series? The mint leaf? Yes, 
1 remember, and | thank you for that story. It is good to know 
that people like Secundo and his father have lived.” 

He looked at me steadily for an intolerable moment. | could 
not be sure (my eyes are poor), but in the gloom | thought | saw 
his eyes fill and glisten. 

“Now this may seem excessive — perhaps it is. But | tell you 
. . . Mary is the most beautiful woman | have ever seen.” 

It is my tura to look at him. 

“Never in my life have | wanted a woman so much!” 

1 look out the entrance of the cave. 

“Now, aside from this, what do you have against me?” 

| want to say that he is a fanatic, a man who has become 
less than a man because he has pushed the wrong things too far 
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or maybe the right things. His eyes blaze. | wonder what | can 
do with him in an open boat with little food and water. Will he 
be capable of bailing and tending the sail and tiller, or will he 
rant and pray? 

“Walker, | have nothing against you. | would suggest you 
ask this question: What do you have against you?” 

He laughs. “This woman of yours has taught me something 
about you. She loves you; you know that? And she asked you, 
pleaded with you, to kill me. | know a little Spanish. But you 
couldn't. Could you? You couldn’t shoot me in the back.” 

“Why is it important that a man not be shot in the back? 
A well-placed bullet does its job, front or rear.” 

He pulls on a gourd. | hold out my hand; he passes it to 
me. | drink. It is a huge Scotch and water, very little water. 

“You think you have no scruples,” he says, “but you have.” 
His wavering eyes try to fix mine. “And | think you believe in God!” 

1 took the gourd from him and made him lie down and rest. 
lt was a very long day. Walker snored and | watched the Sea. 
Before the sun fell we ate and started down the hills, stopping 
only to fill our gourds with water. 

On the upper fringe of the beach | freeze. Is it the boat 
from Cuba? It is a police boat with white-coated officers on the 
alert. Walker’s right hand trembles. It moves to his belt. The 
butt of the Luger is cool in my hand. Walker's fingers toy with the 
belt, move higher. | pull out the gun. He turns and sees it. Not 
me, just it. His dirty fingers explore his week-old beard. 

Over his stooped shoulder, walking ahead of me slowly, he 
cries, “I would never have done such a thing. Never, never, never!’ 

The launch whips at us a lush trail of spray, white and brisk 
as a squirrel’s tail. The last of the sun’s strength falls on it. Within 
the clutch of the bay’s jaws is a pink question mark. 

Then it is very dark suddenly. We inspect the boats. He 
knows only the polite aspects of sailing. | shudder when | think 
of what it will be with this man in a simple boat making for a 
distant port. A stern part of my mind tells me | should let him 
fend for himself on the shore. | wonder what kind of cheese Mary 
bought. The sort she can keep and use later for the heart of green 
corn tamales? | keep my hands and eyes busy with the little 
boats. When my fingers touch big oil cans, | move on: big can, 
big leak. 

The night comes on. The tide is departing. The beach has 
been washed clean and empty, free. The sky is clear; the moon 
is rising. Our shoes make sucking sounds in the damp sand. We 
are making our cautious way over the earth that under the sun the 
little terns tracked, darting toward the breakers as they failed, 
rushing with a delicate flutter of wings landward as they threatened 
with a foamy roar. But tonight | know we are stalked by huger, 
more ancient birds. | look behind me for those pacing, patient 
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things that fly only when they have claimed that which, invisible, 
they stalked. | see nothing but our tracks in the sand. 

| don’t know why | didn’t hear the motor of the boat. The 
breakers were noisier than usual, but not that noisy. Everything 
seemed wrong: even the moon was a stranger . . . it had an 
odd color. | had a prickling on the back of my neck, but the cool 
night wind came at my face. 

This | recall, this only. Suddenly there was a boat just oviside 
the breakers. For an instant | saw its lurking outline. Its light 
blinded me. | dropped to my belly and fired. 

| missed the light. It moved and caught Walker. He stood, 
hunched forward, face hanging at the end of his long drooping 
neck, and stared directly into it. | was close to him. Under the light 
his eyes glistened like damp marbles. 

The cold of the sand got to my belly. | aimed carefully at 
the bobbing light, breathing with the rise and fall of the Sea. 
This time | didn’t miss. The light went out. A long few seconds of 


silence . . . the sound of the breakers only. ! hoped Walker was 
ever his shock and back on the beach, as flat as possible. |! 
remember hoping this . . . and thinking at the same time, what 
about you? 


A burp gun began. Bullets squealed into the damp sand 
to my left, then hissed as they glanced when the gun was lifted. 
The burst didn’t fan. It hit in one spot and went up. A novice 
was on the trigger; the gun dragged up his frezen arm, higher 
and higher. While | was aiming toward the sound the bullets became 
a hornet whine in the empty air. 

| fired once and the gun stopped. Very faintly above the 
breakers | heard a cry. It sounded young and surprised. For an 
instant my imagination tempted me with the vision of a young, 
ignorant, enthusiastic white-jacketed policeman. For the moment 
at least | had stopped the throbbing the strange burp gun had made 
in his arms and shoulders. He or somebody else, might do better 
next time. | crawled closer to the surf. 

| wanted to get up and run, but most people are shot 
running; the direction really doesn’t matter when it comes to run- 
ning, although those with the bullet in the chest are called “heroes.” 
Men on a boat close to shore expect the fugitives on shore to get 
up and run inland. This is good to know, very difficult to act on. 
When | felt my legs begin to force me up, ! shivered and rolled 
toward the surf. 

Another light from the boat flashed on and searched the beach 
slowly. It caught Walker. He was up to his belly in the surf now, 
still plodding toward the boat. 

“Get down!” | shouted, “Down!” 


He spread his arms wide, as if to plead with the light. | fired 
at the light and missed, rolled toward the surf. 


“Don't!” Walker bellowed, “For God’s sake don’t!” 
26 


An artist took up the burp gun; he wasted nothing. First he 
explored briefly the area from which | had fired, then a terrible 
economy let the same burst find Walker. 

It took him in the middle and cut him into two parts. The 
upper part bowed politely, like a Japanese gentleman receiving an 
honored guest in his home, while the lower part continued for an 
instant to plod toward the light. Even before both halves sank, the 
burp gun ceased, not one bullet wasted. 

| suppose | screamed, “Walker!” Or perhaps fired another 
useless shot. The light sped toward me. | rolled into the water. 
The light shot over my head. | had to arch my neck like a turtle 
to hold it above the beginning of the surf. | supported my body 
with one arm; the other held the Luger above the spray. This was 
the end of the line. 

A voice called my name. Again and again it called. I 
sounded like Diego. Fear has moistened my trousers before, | thought; 
now | hear friendly voices. The light searched the beach behind me, 
back and forth. 

Then, once more, the same wonderful voice! As the breakers 
pause | call his name. The voice answers. It is Diego! 

Slowly, | get to my feet and stumble toward the breakers. 
The light finds me and | freeze. 


“Amigo!” Diego calls, “Don’t get your feet wet!” His laughter 
pours over me before | have to dive under the breakers. 

| am pulled over the side of the boat. | sputter and curse 
the hands that use my hair as a handle. Diego throws his arms 
about me. 

I insist we find Walker's body. Two boys dive and search. 
We are lucky; it only takes a few minutes. | help lift him over 
the side. Dead, the look of strained surprise has vanished from 
his face. There is even a suggestion of a smile on his lips. 
! help wrap him in an old canvas that stinks of rotten fish. 

A young man is bleeding heavily on the forward deck. This 
must have been the first finger on the burp gun. | look for an 


instant into the death-blue face of what | have undone. The young 
man tries to smile. 

Diego pulls me away, insists that | strip off my soaked clothes 
and put on dry ones. While | do this he talks constantly. He claps 
me on the back and asks me how | am. He says it is very good 
to see me again. How he was worried! In the same breath he 
wants to know who has been killed. Not a friend, he hopes. If so, 
he is sorry, very sorry. After all, he explains, what were they to 
think? Somebody shot out the light. They all thought they were 
facing the police. Did | know there was a police boat in the area? 

“Was it you who shot out the light” he asks. 

1 ask about the boy they have taken below. 


“Of course it was you,” he laughs, dropping an arm about 
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my shoulder. “By God! | am so happy it was not me who first 
picked up that gun!’ 

The boat has been running hard. By now it is nearly through 
the half-closed jaws of the little bay. | look back at the village; 
it will be my last look. There are several lights, more than usual 
for this hour; perhaps the people have heard the guns. Mary 
would think of the police. Through my bare feet on the deck | 
can feel the frantic throb of the motors. | close my eyes tightly 
and turn away, moving toward the prow, clutching the rail with 
nerveless fingers. 

Diego takes my other arm and sighs, “A stinking place to get 
trapped in, | know. | rode hard on our friends to get a boat, 
but it took time . . . so much time. How | worried?” 

Did she buy the cheese? And in spite of the gunfire in the 
night, will she make the green corn tamales tomorrow? 

“This crazy gringo with the pen, he said he wanted to help 
you. | thought he was a good man, so | sent him in. Did he get 
there?” 

| spin about and stare at him. He grins at me. 

“Yes ... he got there.” 

“Fine! Perhaps this man with the words will get you out of 
all this . . . this trouble.” 

The horror of it comes like a thunder clap: he did not recognize 
Walker dead. And he has never even thought about Mary. 

“You think this gringo with the pen will help?” 

! want to put my hands over my eyes, but ! can’t. I stare 
at the waves the prow is cutting and | nod, like a docile animal 
1 nod. Diego is delighted; he thrusts a bottle of rum in my hands. 
lt is nearly empty, and | finish it in two long prayerful gulps. My 
eyes are streaming. 

“Good, huh?” He laughs and rushes away for another bottle. 

1 feel the shattered glass of the light | shot out. | cut my 
fingers. This burning steadies me; it matches the burning in my eyes 
and my stomach. | look at the blood on my hand. As in the dream 
at Progreso, it is dark only, not red under the moon. 

When Diego returns he is not smiling. Using his teeth, he 
unseats the cork of a fresh bottle of rum. | feel him looking at me 
carefully. 

“This boy who first grabbed the gun wishes to speak with 
you,” he says. “Probably some foolishness.” 

| turn to go below and he pulls me back. He offers the new 
bottle. “Another drink will do no harm.” 


The boy confesses he is not yet twenty. His glittering eyes 
stare and rush about by turns, seeing nothing and everything. 
There is so much to see, they say as they dart and dodge, flicker 
and open. This is the fantasy of death. 

He has long limp black hair and an acne-pitted face. His skin 
glistens with sweat; it rolls in solemn little trickles from his temples 
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and sweeps down over his cheek bones. He is stripped to the waist. 
A clumsy bandage, flapping loose at each corner, rides his heav- 
ing chest like an empty boat on an uncertain sea. It has gone 
deep red, almost black, at the center. The tape on all corners is 
wrinkled, both that which is still fixed to the skin and that which 
like flattened tentacles, waves free and trembles as he breathes. 
A pulsing stream of blood flows from a source hidden beneath the 
bandage over the smooth stomach muscles and empties into a tiny 
lake formed by the sunken navel. 

His lips are blue: they whisper his sorrow as his eyes rove. 
He had always admired very much the burp gun; as a little boy 
he had played with such a toy. Aunt Rosa had bought it for 
him on his birthday. But he had never managed to learn how the 
real thing worked. If he had not needed so much to know how 
such a gun worked, he says, a man would not have perished in 
the waves. He begs my forgiveness. | kiss his cold, moist cheek. 

| try to close the door to the cell-like cabin gently. | lean 
against it as its closing thunders through me like all the doors of 
my world. The boat is pitching heavily; | climb the stairs to the 
deck hand over hand. 

Fortunately, no one is on deck. | open my mouth to the wind. 
| breathe deeply again and again. | am choking for lack of air 
and | feel crushed beneath its abundance. The salt of this air 
burns my lips. | look at the stars. They have nothing to say. 

Never again will my lips be warm. They will burn, but never 
again will they be warm. 
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THAT SAME PAIN, 
THAT SAME PLEASURE .. . 


An Interview with Ralph Ellison Richard G. Stern 


STERN: Last night we were talking about the way in which your 
literary situation has been special, the way in which you as a 
Negro writer have valuted the parochial limitations of most Negro 
fiction. Accepting this, not debating it, would you want to talk 
a bit about the sources of the strength by which you escaped them? 


ELLISON: Well, to the extent that one cannot ever escape 
what is given | suppose it had less to do with writing per se than 
with my desire, beginning at a very early age, to be more fully 
a part of that larger world which surrounded the Negro world 
into which | was born. It was a matter of attitude. Then there 
were the accidents through which so much of that world beyond 
the Negro community became available to me. Ironically, | would 
have to start with some of the features of American life which it 
has become quite fashionable to criticize in a most unthinking 
way — the mass media. Like so many kids of the Twenties, | 
played around with radio — building crystal sets and circuits 
consisting of a few tubes which | found published in the radio 
magazines. At the time we were living in a white middleclass 
neighborhood where my mother was custodian for some apartments, 
and it was while searching the trash for cylindrical ice cream 
cartons which were used by amateurs for winding tuning coils 
that | met a white boy who was looking for the same thing. | 
gave him some of those I’d found and we became friends. Oddly 
enough, | don’t remember his family name even though his father 
was pastor of the leading Episcopal church in Oklahoma City at 
that time, but his nickname was Hulie and for kids of eight or nine 
that was enough. Due to a rheumatic heart Hulie was tutored at 
home and spent a great deal of time playing by himself and 
in taking his parents’ elaborate radio apart and putting it back 
together again, and in building circuits of his own. For all of his 
delicate health, he was a very intelligent and very alive boy. It 
didn’t take much encouragement from his mother, who was glad 
to have someone around to keep him company, for me to spend 
much of my free time helping with his experiments. By the time 
| left the community, he had become interested in shortwave com- 
munication and was applying for a ham license. | moved back 
into the Negro community and began to concentrate on music. 
and was never to see him again, but knowing this white boy was 
a very meaningful experience. It had little to do with the race 
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question as such, but with our mutual loneliness (| had no other 
playmates in that community) and a great curiosity about the grow- 
ing science of radio. It was important for me to know a boy who 
could approach the intricacies of electronics with such daring and 
whose mind was intellectually aggressive. Knowing him led me to 

expect much more of myself and of the world. 
Stern The other accident from that period lay in my mother’s 
bringing home copies of such magazines as Vanity Fair and of opera 
recordings which had been discarded by a family for whom she 
| worked. You might say that my environment was extended by these 








ng | slender threads into the worlds of white families whom personally 
rl | | knew not at all. These magazines and recordings and the dis- 
Negro | carded books my mother brought home to my brother and me 
» talk spoke to me of a life which was broader and more interesting, 
them? and although it was not really a part of my own life, | never thought 
scape they were not for me simply because | happened to be a Negro. 
. than They were things which spoke of a world which | could some day 
- fully make my own. 
world STERN: Were you conscious at this time of peculiar limitations 
there upon your freedom of action, perhaps even your freedom of feel- 
eyond | ing? 
would ELLISON: Well, now, remember that this was in Oklahoma, 
lich it which is a border state and as the 46th state was one of the last 
inking of our territories to achieve statehood. Although opened to American 
ties, | settlers in 1889, at the time of my birth it had been a state only 
sircuits seven years. Thus it had no tradition of slavery and while it 
radio was segregated, relationships between the races were more fluid 
eclass and thus more human than in the old slave states. My parents, 
ments, like most of the other Negroes, had come to the new state looking 
cream | for a broader freedom and had never stopped pushing against 
coils the barriers. Having arrived at the same time that most of the 
ing. | whites had, they felt that the restriction of Negro freedom was 
Oddly imposed unjustly through the force of numbers and that they had 
father the right and obligation to fight against it. This was all to the 
‘ity at good. It made for a tradition of aggressiveness and it gave us 
r nine a group social goal which was not as limited as that imposed 
‘ed at by the old slave states. | recognized limitations, yes; but | thought 
f and these limitations were unjust and | felt no innate sense of inferiority 
back which would keep me from getting those things | desired out of life. 
of his There were those who stood in the way but you just had to keep 
oy. It moving toward whatever you wanted. 
- glad As a kid | remember working it out this way: there was a 
spend world in which you wore your everyday clothes on Sunday, and 
> time | there was a world in which you wore your Sunday clothes every- 
. com- day — | wanted the world in which you wore your Sunday clothes 
back everyday. | wanted it because it represented something better, a 
music. more exciting and civilized and human way of living; a world which 
y was | came to me through certain scenes of felicity which | encounter- 
> race | ed in fiction, in the movies, and which | glimpsed sometimes through 
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the windows of great houses on Sunday afternoons when my mother 
took my brother and me for walks through the wealthy white sec- 
tions of the city. | know it now for a boy’s vague dream of pos- 
sibility. Hulie was part of it, and shop window displays of elegant 
clothing, furniture, automobiles — those Lincolns and Marmons! 
— and of course music and books. And for me none of this was 
hopelessly beyond the reach of my Negro world, really; because 
if you worked and you fought for your rights, and so on, you could 
finally achieve it. This involved our American Negro faith in educa- 
tion, of course, and the idea of self-cultivation — although | couldn’t 
have put it that way back during the days when the idea first 
seized me. Interesting enough, by early adolescence the idea of 
Renaissance Man had drifted down to about six of us and we 
discussed mastering ourselves and everything in sight as though no 
such thing as racial discrimination existed. As you can see, quite a 
lot of our living was done in the imagination. 


STERN: At one part of your life you became conscious that 
there was something precious in being a Negro in this country at 
this time. Can you remember when you discovered this? 


ELLISON: Well, part of it came from the affirmation of those 
things in the Negro environment which | found warm and mean- 
ingful. For instance, | had none of the agricultural experience 
of my mother, who had grown up on a farm in Georgia, and 
although in 20 minutes you could move from Oklahoma City into 
deep farm country, | shared none of the agricultural experience of 
many of my classmates. | was of the city, you see. But during the 
fall cotton picking season certain kids left school and went with their 
parents to work in the cotton fields. Now most parents wished 
their children to have no contact with the cotton patch, it was 
part of an experience which they wanted to put behind them. It 
was part of the Old South which they had come west to forget. 
Just the same those trips to the cotton patch seemed to me an en- 
viable experience because the kids came back with such wonder- 
ful stories. And it wasn’t the hard work which they stressed, but the 
communion, the playing, the eating, the dancing and the singing. And 
they brought back jokes, our Negro jokes—not those told about 
Negroes by whites—and they always returned with Negro folk stories 
which I’d never heard before and which couldn’t be found in any 
books | knew about. This was something to affirm and | felt there 
was a richness in it. | didn’t think too much about it but what 
my schoolmates shared in the country and what | felt in their ac- 
counts of it it seemed much more real than the Negro middleclass 
values which were taught in school. 


Or again: | grew up in a school in which music was emphasized 
and where we were taught harmony from the ninth through the 
twelfth grades and where much time was given to music apprecia- 
tion and the study of the shorter classical forms, but where jazz 
was considered disreputable. Of course this is part of the story 
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of jazz even today. So much of the modern experimentation in 
jazz springs — as far as Negro jazz modernists are concerned — 
from a misplaced shame over the so called lowclass origins of jazz 
These are usually men of Negro middle-class background who have 
some formal training in music and who would like for jazz to 
be a “respectable” form of expression tied up with other forms 
of revolt. They’d like to dry up the deep, rowdy stream of jazz 
until it becomes a very thin trickle of respectable sound indeed. 
Be that as it may, despite my teachers, the preachers and other 
leaders of the community, | was with those who found jazz attractive, 
an important part of life. | hung around the old Blue Devils orches- 
tra out of which the famous Basie band was formed. | knew these 
people and admired them. | knew Jimmy Rushing, the blues singer 
who then was not quiet the hero of the middleclass people whom 
| knew that he is today after years of popular success. But for us, 
even when he was a very young man, a singer who came home 
to the city once in a while, Jimmy represented, gave voice to, 
something which was very affirming of Negro life; feelings which 
you couldn’t really put into words. Of course, beyond jazz there 
was all the boasting, the bragging, that went on when no one but 
ourselves was supposed to be listening, when you weren't really 
being judged by the white world. At least when you thought 
you weren't being judged and didn’t care if you were. For instance, 
there is no place like a Negro barbershop for hearing what Negroes 
really think. There is more unself-conscious affirmation to be found 
here on a Saturday than you can find in a Negro college in a 
month, or so it seems to me. 


Getting back to your question, | suppose my attitude toward 
these elements of Negro life became a discipline toward affirming 
that which felt desirable to me over and beyond anything which 
we were taught in school. It was more a matter of the heart than 
of the mind. 

STERN: You found something precious, special, and associated 
it with jazz. Now between finding that jazz was a vehicle for 
for special qualities which you admired in Negroes and finding that 
literature was a vehicle, you yourself wanted to employ — 

ELLISON: | wanted to be a composer but not a jazz composer, 
interestingly enough. | wanted to be a symphonist. 

STERN: How about that then? 

ELLISON: Well, | had always listened to music and as far 
back as | can remember | had the desire to create. | can’t remem- 
ber when | first wanted to play jazz or to create classical music. 
| can’t remember a time when | didn’t want to make something, 
whether it was a small one-tube radio or a crystal set, or my own 
toys. This was a part of the neighborhood where | spent most of 
my childhood. There were a number of us who were that way. 

STERN: Did your desire to be a symphony composer rather 
than a jazz instrumentalist stand for a sort of denial of your own 
cultural situation as a Negro? 
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ELLISON: No, No. You see, what is often misunderstood 
nowadays is that there wasn’t always this division between the 
ambitions of jazz musicians and the standards of classical music; the 
idea was to master both traditions. In school the classics were 
pushed at us on all sides and if you danced, if you share any 
of the social life of the young people, jazz was inescapable; it 
was all around you. And if you were a musician you were chal- 
lenged by its sounds and by the techniques required to produce 
them. In fact, we admired such jazz men as the late bassist, 
Walter Page and the trumpeter, Icky Lawrence over all other 
local musicians, because although they usually played in jazz bands, 
they could go into any theater pit and play the scores placed 
before them. They played the arrangements for the silent movies at 
sight and we found this very impressive. Such men as Lawrence 
and Page — and there were several others — had conservatory 
training as well as a rich jazz experience and thus felt no need to 
draw a line between the two traditions. Following them our ideal 
was to master both. It wasn’t a matter of wanting to do the 
classics because they denied or were felt to deny jazz, and | 
suppose my own desire to write symphonies grew out of an attraction 
to the bigger forms and my awareness that they moved many 
people as they did me in a different way. The range of mood 
was much broader. 


STERN: Can you describe the difference in your own feelings 
about the two forms? 


ELLISON: | can try, but since | shall be trying to recall emo- 
tions having to do with the non-verbal medium of music, and at 
a time when i was a very young and inarticulate boy, | can only 
give you vague impressions. You see, jazz was so much a part of 
our total way of life that it got not only into our attempts at play- 
ing classical music but into forms of activties usually not associated 
with it: into marching and into football games, where it has since 
become a familiar fixture. A lot has been written about the role 
of jazz in a certain type of Negro funeral marching, but in Oklahoma 
City it got into military drill. There were many Negro veterans 
from the Spanish-American War who delighted in teaching the 
younger boys complicated drill patterns, and on hot summer evenings 
we spent hours on the Bryant school grounds (now covered with 
oil wells) learning to execute the commands barked at us by our 
enthusiastic drill masters. And as we mastered the patterns, the 
jazz feeling would come into it and no one was satisfied until we 
were swinging. These men who taught us had raised a military 
discipline to the level of a low art form, almost a dance, and its 
spirit was jazz. 

On the other hand, | became a member of the school band 
while in the eight grade and we played military music, the classical 
marches, arrangements of symphonic music, overtures, snatches of 
opera and so on, and we sang classical sacred music and the Negro 
spirituals. So all this was a part of it, and not only did we have 
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classes in music appreciation right through school, on May Day 
we filled the Western League Ball Park wrapping maypoles and 
dancing European folk dances. You really should see a field of 
little Negro kids dancing an Irish gig or a Scottish fling. There 
must have been something incongruous about it for the few whites 
who came to see us, but there we were and for us the dance was 
the thing. Culturally everything was mixed, you see, and beyond all 
question of conscious choices there was a level where you were 
claimed by emotion and movement and moods which you couldn’t 
put into words. Often we wanted to share both: the classics and 
jazz, the charleston and the Irish reel, spirituals and the blues, 
the sacred and the profane. | remember the breakfast dances, the 
matinee dances along with the tent meetings and the more formal 
Afro-Methodist Episcopal Christmas services which took place in 
our church; they all had their special quality. During adolescence 
| remember attending sunrise services, which took place before 
Christmas morning. It was a very sacred service but | remember my 
mother permitting me to leave after the services were over to attend 
a breakfast dance. She didn’t attend dances herself and was quite 
pious by that time, but there was no necessary clash between these 
quite different celebrations of Christmas, and for me the two forms 
added quite a bit to my sense of the unity of the life | lived. Just the 
same there were certain yearnings which | felt, certain emotions, 
certain needs for other forms of transcendence and identification 
which | could only associate with classical music. | heard it in 
Beethoven, | heard it in Schumann. | used to hear it in Wagner 
— he is really a young man’s composer; especially a young bands- 
man with plenty of brass. | was always a trumpeter so | was always 
listening for those composers who made the most use, the loudest 
use, of the brass choir. Seriously though, you got glimpses, very 
vague glimpses of a far different world than that assigned by 
segregation laws and | was taken very early with a passion to 
link together all | loved within the Negro community and all those 
things | felt in the world which lay beyond. 

STERN: So pretty early you had a sense of being part of a 
larger social or cultural complex? 

ELLISON: Put it this way: | learned very early that in the 
realm of the imagination all people and their ambitions and interests 
could meet. This was inescapable, given my reading and my day- 
dreaming. But this notion, this vague awareness, was helped along 
by the people | came to know. On the level of race relations, my 
father had many white friends who came to the house when | 
was quite small so that any feeling of distrust | was to develop 
toward whites later on were modified by those with whom | had 
warm relations. Oklahoma offered many opportunities for such 
friendships. | remember also an English actress named Emma Bunt- 
ing — | wonder what happened to her? Anyway, when | was a 
child, Emma Bunting used to bring over a repertory company each 
summer and when she performed in Oklahoma City, her maid, a 
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very handsome Negro woman named Miss Clark, used to stay with 
us. There was no segregation in the downtown theatres during 
that period — although it came later — and my mother went 
frequently to plays and was very proud of a lace bag which Emma 
Bunting had given her. You see there is always some connection. 
Miss Clark brought not only the theatre into our house but England 
as well. | guess it’s the breaks in the pattern of segregation which 
count, the accidents. When | reached high school | knew Dr. 
Ludwig Hebestreit, a conductor who formed the nucleus of what 
became the Oklahoma Symphony — a German for whom | used 
to cut the grass in exchange for trumpet lessons. But these lessons 
were about everything else. He'd talk to me about all that lay 
behind music and after I’d performed my trumpet lesson and been 
corrected he’d say, “You like such and such a composition, don’t 
you?” And I'd say, “Yes,” and he’d sit down at the piano with a 
piece of scoring paper and in a few minutes he would have written 
out passages of the orchestration and show me bar by bar how the 
sounds were blended. 


“The strings are doing this,” he’d say, “and the trumpets are 
playing this figure against the woodwinds,” and so on. 

Most of it was over my head but he made it all so logical and, 
better still, he taught me how to attack those things | desired so 
that | could pierce the mystery and possess them. | came to feel, 
yes, that, if you want these things and master the technique, you 
could get with it. You could make it yours. | came to understand, 
in other words, that all that stood between me and writing sym- 
phonies was not simply a matter of civil rights — even though 
the civil rights struggle was all to real. At that time my mother 
was being thrown into jail every other day for violating a zoning 
ordinance by moving into a building in a section where Gov. 
Alfapha Bill Murray had decided Negroes shouldn’t live . . . 

STERN: You went on then to Tuskegee, and you studied music 
seriously, and came up to New York more or less intending to. . . 

ELLISON: To go back to Tuskegee. | came up during my 
Junior year hoping to work and learn a little bit about sculpture. 
And although | did study a bit, | didn’t get the job through which | 
hoped to earn enough money for my school expenses, so | remained 
in New York where | soon realized that although | had a certain 
facility with three-dimensional form | wasn’t really interested in 
sculpture. So after a while | blundered into writing. 

STERN: The music you had given up by this time? 

ELLISON: No, no | was still trying to be a musician. | was 
doing some exercises in composition under Wallingford Reigger 
and although | was much behind his advanced students | stayed 
there and studied with him until | had to have a tonsillectomy. 
It turned out to be a pretty chronic case and caused a lot of 
trouble, and by the time | tried to go back to my classes my 
mother died out in Ohio and | left New York for a good while. It 
was during the period in Dayton | started trying seriously to 
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write and that was the breaking point. 

STERN: Can you remember why you started to write or how? 

ELLISON: | can remember very vividly. Richard Wright had 
just come to New York and was editing a little magazine. | had 
read a poem of his which | liked and when we were introduced 
by a mutual friend he suggested that | try to review a novel 
for his magazine. My review was accepted and published and 
so | was hooked. 

STERN: You were launched... . 

ELLISON: On no, not really launched. 

STERN: You were conscious that such a thing was possible. 
Was Wright famous at that time? 

ELLISON: No, Wright hadn‘t written NATIVE SON. He had 
published UNCLE TOM’S CHILDREN, which was the real beginning 
of his fame, and he was already working on NATIVE SON. | remem- 
ber the first scene that he showed me, it was the poolroom scene, 
it isn’t the first scene but it was one of the first written and | was 
to read the rest of the book as it came out of the typewriter. 

STERN: At that time were you dissatisfied with the sort of 
work Wright was doing? 

ELLISON: Dissatisfied? 1! was too amazed with watching the 
process of creation. | didn’t understand quite what was going 
on, but by this time | had talked with Wright a lot and he was 
very conscious of technique. He talked about it not in terms of 
mystification but as writing know-how. “You must read so-and-so,” 
he’d say. “You have to go about learning to write consciously. 
People have talked about such and such a problem and have written 
about it. You must learn how Conrad, Joyce, Dostoievsky get 
their effects... . “ He guided me to Henry James and to Con- 
rad‘s prefaces, that type of thing. Of course, | knew that my own 
feelings about the world, about life, were different, but this was 
not even a matter to question. Wright knew what he was about, 
what he wanted to do, while | hadn’t even discovered myself. | 
knew only that what | would want to express would not be an 
imitation of his kind of thing. 

STERN: So what sort of thing did you feel Wright was 
not doing that you wanted to do? 

ELLISON: Well, | don’t suppose | judged. |! am certain | 
did not judge in quite so conscious a way, but | think | felt more 
complexity in life and my background made me aware of a larger 
area of possibility. Knowing Wright himself and something of 
what he was doing increased that sense of the possible. Also, |! 
think | was less interested in an ideological interpretation of Negro 
experience. For all my interest in music, | had been in love with 
literature for years and years — if a writer may make such a con- 
fession. | read everything. | must have read fairy tales until | 
was 13, and | was always taken with the magical quality of writing, 
with the poetry of it. When | came to discover a little more about 
what | wanted to express | felt that Wright was overcommitted to 
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ideology — even though | too wanted many of the same things 
for our people. You might say that | was much less a social deter- 
minist. But | suppose that basically it comes down to a difference in 
our concepts of the individual. 1, for instance, found it disturbing 
that Bigger Thomas had none of the finer qualities of Richard Wright, 
none of the imagination, none of the sense of poetry, none of the 
gaiety. And | preferred Richard Wright to Bigger Thomas. Do you 
see. Which gets you in on the — directs you back to the difference 
between what Wright was himself and how he conceived of the 
individual; back to his conception of the quality of Negro humanity. 

STERN: Did you think you might write stories in which Negroes 
did not appear? 

ELLISON: No, there was never a time when | thought of writ- 
ing fiction in which only Negroes appeared, or in which only whites 
appeared. And yet, from the very beginning ! wanted to write 
about American Negro experience and | was suspected that what 
was important, what made the difference lay in the perspective from 
which it was viewed. When | learned more and started thinking 
about this consciously | realized that it was a source of creative 
strength as well as a source of wonder. It’s also a relatively unex- 
plored area of American experience simply because our knowledge 
of it has been distorted through the over-emphasis of the sociological 
approach. Unfortunately, many Negroes have been trying to define 
their own predicament in exclusively sociological terms, a situation | 
consider quite shortsighted. Too many of us have accepted a satis- 
tical interpretation of our lives and thus much of that which makes 
us a source of moral strength to America goes unappreciated 
and undefined. Now when you try to trace American values as 
they find expression in the Negro community, where do you begin? 
To what books do you go? How do you account for Little Rock 
and the Sit-Ins? How do you account for the strength of those kids? 
You can find sociological descriptions of the conditions under which 
they live but few indications of their morale. 

STERN: You felt as you were starting to get serious about 
writing that you had a special subject to write about? 

ELLISON: Yes, | think so. Well, let’s put it this way: Some- 
times you get a sense of mission even before you are aware of it. 
An act is demanded of you but you’re like a sleep-walker searching 
for some important object, and when you find it you wake up to dis- 
cover that it is the agency through which that mission, assigned 
you long ago, at a time you barely understood the command, could 
be accomplished. Thus while there appeared to be no connection 
between my wanting to write fiction and my mother’s insistence, 
from the time | was a small boy, that the hope of our group de- 
pended not upon the older Negroes but upon the young, upon me, 
as it were, this sense of obligation got into my work immediately. 
Of course these are very complicated matters, because | have no 
desire to write propaganda. Instead | felt it important to explore 
the full range of American Negro humanity and to affirm those 
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qualities which are of value beyond any question of segregation, 
economics or previous condition of servitude. The obligation was 
always there and there is much to affirm. In fact, all Negroes affirm 
certain feelings of identity, certain foods, certain types of dancing, 
music, religious experiences, certain tragic attitudes toward experi- 
ence and toward our situation as Americans. You see, we do this 
all within the community, but when it is questioned from without — 
that’s when things start going apart. Like most Americans we are 
not yet fully conscious of our identity either as Negroes or Ameri- 
cans. This affirmation, of which | speak, this insistence upon achiev- 
ing our social goal has been our great strength and also our great 
weakness because the terms with which we have tried to define 
ourselves have been inadequate. We know we’re not the creatures 
which our enemies in the white South would have us be and we 
know too that neither color or our civil predicament explain us 
adequately. Our strength is that with the total society saying to 
us, “NO, NO, NO, NO,” we continue to move toward our goal. 
So when | came to write | felt moved to affirm and to explore all 
this — not as a social mission, but as the stuff of literature and as 
an expressive of the better part of my own sense of life. 

STERN: Somebody has described a literary situation as one 
which commemorates what a man feels is passing or threatened. Did 
you feel that your work might be a commemoration of values which 
were disappearing as you wrote about them? 

ELLISON: How shall | say? Yes, | do feel this. Now just 
how consciously | was concerned with it at the time | wrote | don’t 
know. When I started writing INVISIBLE MAN | was reading Lord 
Raglan’s THE HERO, in which he goes into figures of history and 
myth to account for the features which make for the mythic hero 
and at the same time | got to thinking about the ambiguity of 
Negro leadership during that period. This was the late 40’s and 
| kept trying to account for the fact that when the chips were down, 
Negro leaders did not represent the Negro community. 

Beyond their own special interests they represented white 
philanthropy, white politicians, business interests, and so on. This 
was an unfair way of looking at it, perhaps, but there was some- 
thing missing, something which is only now being corrected. It seemed 
to me that they acknowledged no final responsibility to the Negro 
community for their acts and implicit in their roles were constant 
acts of betrayal. This made for a sad, chronic division between 
their values and the values of those they were supposed to repre- 
sent. And the fairest thing to say about it is that the predicament 
of Negroes in the United States rendered these leaders automatically 
impotent — until they recognized their true source of power — 
which lies, as Martin Luther King perceived, in the Negro’s ability 
to suffer even death for the attainment of our beliefs. Back in 
the 40’s only preachers had real power through which to effect 
their wills but most of these operated strictly within the Negro com- 
munity. Only Adam Powell was using the power of the Negro 
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church to assert the Negro’s political will. So at that time a thick 
fog of unreality separated the Negro group from its leaders — But 
let me tell you a story: At Tuskegee, during graduation week count- 
less high-powered word artists, black and white, descended upon 
us and gathered in the gym and the chapel to tell us in high-flown 
words what the Negro thought, what our lives were and what 
our goals should be. The buildings would be packed with visitors 
and relatives and many guardians of race relations — Northern 
and Southern. Well, the Negro farm people from the surrounding 
countryside would also come to the campus at the same time. 
Graduation week was a festival time for the surrounding Negro 
community, and very often these people would have children and 
relatives taking part in the ceremonies in progress in the chapel 
and the gym. But do you know that while the big-shot word 
artists were making their most impressive speeches, the farm people 
would be out on the old athletic field dancing square dances, having 
picnics, playing baseball, and visiting among themselves as though 
the ceremonies across the wide lawns did not exist; or at best had 
no connection with the lives they led. Well, | found their celebra- 
tions much more attractive than the official ceremonies and | would 
leave my seat in the orchestra and sneak out to watch them; and 
while my city background had cut me off from the lives they led 
and | had no desire to live the life of a sharecropper, | found their 
unrhetorical activities on the old football field the more meaningful. 

STERN: The familiar liberal hope is that any specialized form 
of social life which makes for invidious distinctions should disappear. 
Your view seems to be that anything that counts is the results of 
such specialization. 

ELLISON: Yes. 

STERN: Now a good many people, millions, are damaged 
permanently, viciously, unfairly by such distinctions. At the same 
time, they contribute as you, more than perhaps any writer in the 
world have seen, to something marvelous. Some sort of decision 
probably has to be made by an individual who is sensitive to 
this paradox, | wonder what yours is. Do you want the preserva- 
tion of that which results in both the marvelous and the terrible, 
or do you feel that the marvelous should not endure while the 
terrible endures along with it? 

ELLISON: 1! am going to say something very odd. In the 
first place, | think that the mixture of the marvelous and the terrible 
is a basic condition of human life and that the persistence of human 
ideals represents the marvelous pulling itself up out of the chaos of 
the universe. In the fairy tale, beauty must be awakened by the 
beast, the beastly man can only regain his humanity through love. 
There are other terms for this but they come to much the same 
thing. Here the terrible represents all that hinders, all that opposes 
human aspiration, and the marvelous represents the triumph of 
the human spirit over chaos. While the terms and the conditions 
are different and often change, our triumphs are few and thus 
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must be recognized for what they are and preserved. Besides | 
would be hard put to say where the terrible could be localized 
in our national experience, for | see in so much of American life 
which lies beyond the Negro community the very essence of the 
terrible. 

STERN: Yes, but the last few days we have been talking about 
some of the particular meanesses which are characteristic of the 


Negro situation . . . Just the fact that there are four Negro con- 
gressman, when adequate representation would mean that there’d 
be twenty... ¢ 


ELLISON: Yes. 

STERN: And hundreds of things of this sort, many of which 
result in crippling injustices and meanesses. Now, can this go on? 
And if it doesn’t go on, will this mean the elimination of that which 
you have commemorated in fiction? 

ELLISON: Well, what | have tried to commemorate in fiction 
is that which | believe to be enduring and abiding in our situation, 
especially those human qualities which the American Negro has 
developed despite and in rejection of the obstacles and meannesses 
imposed upon us. If the writer exists for any social good, his role 
is that of preserving in art those human values which can endure 
by confronting change. Our Negro situation is changing rapidly 
but so much which we've gleaned through the harsh discipline of 
Negro American life is simply too precious to be lost. | speak of 
the faith, the patience, the humour, the sense of timing, rugged 
sense of life and the manner of expressing it which all go to define 
the American Negro. These are some of the things through which 
we've confronted the obstacles and meanesses of which you speak 
and which we dare not fail to adapt to changed conditions lest we 
destroy ourselves. Times change but these possessions must endure 
forever — not simply because they define us as a group, but be- 
cause they represent a further instance of man’s triumph over chaos. 
You know, the skins of those thin-legged little girls who faced 
the mob in Little Rock marked them as Negro but the spirit which 
directed their feet is the old universal urge towards freedom. For 
better or worse, whatever there is of value in Negro life is an 
American heritage and as such it must be preserved. Besides, | am 
unwilling to see those values which | would celebrate in fiction as 
existing sheerly through terror; they are a result of a tragic-comic 
confrontation of life. 

1 think that art is a celebration of life even when life extends 
into death and that the sociological conditions which have made 
for so much misery in Negro life are not necessarily the only factors 
which make for the values which | feel should endure and shall 
endure. | see a period when Negroes are going to be wandering 
around because, you see, we have had this thing thrown at us 
for so long that we haven’t had a chance to discover what in 
our own background is really worth preserving. For the first time 
we are given a choice, we are making a choice. And this is where 
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the real trouble is going to start. The South could help. If it 
had a sense of humour, you know, the South could say, “All 
right, we will set aside six months and there will be complete 
integration — all right, you don’t have to integrate the women — 
ut there will be complete integration as far as anything else 
is concerned. Negroes may go anywhere, they may see how 
we entertain, how we spend our leisure, how we worship, and so 
on,” and that would be the end of the whole problem. Because 
most Negroes could not be nourished by the life white Southerners 
live. It is too hag-ridden, it is too obsessed, it is too concerned with 
attitudes which could change everything that Negroes have been 
conditioned to expect of life. No, | believe in diversity, and | 
think that the real death of the United States will come when every- 
one is just alike. 

As for my writer's necessity of cashing in on the pain under- 
gone by my people (and remember | write of the humour as well), 
writing is my way of confronting, often for the hundredth time, 
that same pain and that same pleasure. It is my way of seeing 
that it be not in vain. 


POLITELY LIKE SNAKES IN THE OATS 


Who appreciates the fingers cramped 

From effort, or the water shocked by sound 
To rise and live in oblique beds. 

Who appreciates a farm for simple reasons: 
Food, the female green of lettuce rows, 
The sharp red of a beet against the brown 
Dirt or a yellow pan. Who is stunned 

By raw simplicity perhaps a few. 


The statue of a saint is derelict in wind. 

A cave is home. Past the elms, the cliffs 

That could be English in a song 

But are American, beyond the sea that clowned 
For centuries to be this blue 

A sideshow called a State decides 

What monuments will outlive words and weather. 


Talent comes to know all words as freaks 
And spends a lifetime looking for a cure, 

A special oil, a new drug, anything to shake 
The memory: you say the toucan jumped— 
You feel a guilt—hear a crash in dreams— 
No home today but caves—there it is 

At last—parricide in the aviary. 

The caves of course symbolic: primitive escape. 


What stings politely is the snaky thought 

That art is aiways failure. The pyramids, 
Though gross to liberals and saints 

Who can’t erase the image of a slave 

Dying as he climbs, his back bent under stone, 
A whip his only motive, still clearly state 

By shape and bulk, a northern need— 

The color elegant from weather, as if the rock 
Had skin, for dying kings geometry in sky 
Where now the distant hum of bombers 

Only makes a camel want to sleep. 


Richard F. Hugo 
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A MAP OF THE PENINSULA 


See this arm, the rivers have good names— 
Dosewallips, Sol Duc, Bogachiel. 

This map is right, they pioneer from hills 
But at this bend and this, the boom 

Of cornered water kills the cry 

Of searun cutthroats and the hammering 
Lost cedars pouring to the sea. 


Paint it grand with mountains but the scrub 
Some gypo left, the one-o-one in ruts 

From constant rain, shabby meadows 

Elk create, fog that fakes the ocean’s 
Outer rim will smear your canvas, turn 
Your art as savage as the indian 

Who bums you for a muscatel in Forks. 


What is harsh is the bone infecting, 

Sound deranging, forest brooding damp, 
Moss that hangs on maples like disease. 
And there is drama in the annual run 

Of kings, though recently some bones 

Were left to testify they spawned 

While we were tracing glaciers on the map. 


These contour lines and layered browns 

Are mountains, this cartographic line 

Of blue that picks up thin blue streams 
A river dying in the ocean’s far 

“oo democratic green. Soak the map 

': rain and when this cheap dye runs 
Only glaciers and the river names remain. 


Richard F. Hugo 


FROM EXILE 


Going around in their slow day 

crows lift Kansas far away 

deep in the wide roll of the prairie. 

| accompany the blackness in those birds 
comfortable in their jeering flight 

over doll towns in the wintering wheat. 


Settlers looked up: the future, a Cheyenne, 

had sneaked up close; with fluttering hands 

the settlers blamed luck and were ready for death 

or to learn from strange eyes the gift of a scalp. 

| stole my future that way from a town: 

when war came | looked up at my Cheyenne 

turning his pony into the wind 

and with antelope eyes watching Never-Summer Land 
that suddenly lifted out of our street. 


So | was saved to pick my way 

into deep snow and disappear, 

calico pony steaming what | longed for— 
escape from muffled personal caves, 

dying every night, listening by day, 

trying to hear the future arrive. 


A difficult marriage on a marginal farm— 

life brought quail, feather question marks 

trundling under sage; whistling them up 

| ate one at a time and lived through the winter. 
People in the valley had settled for homes 

that were havens for certain warm kinds of disease. 
Having stolen my future, should | give it back, 

take one of those homes and settle down, 

add girth in rings like the courthouse trees? 


With antelope eyes | watch my dream— 
lands that extend all ways from the home 
that sent me out to shoot and be shot at, 
never to know a center again— 

except as the crows in their jeering flight 
circle doll towns in the wintering wheat. 


William Stafford 
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A SORT OF A POLITICAL COMMENT 
FROM A NEW KIND OF CITIZEN 


A spaniel-heard combat boot comes near; 

there is anger in its lifting, seen of God; 

but this is the speech of all our neighborhood: 
“We recommend such punishment and fear, 
and we never quarrel with an expectation; 
there are many decisions in any nation; 

it’s a plaid meaning that you have to wear.” 


Well, this quality today—the boot is perceived— 
makes a difference in what a war is worth: 
before Henry Hudson found his way north, 
before any new world was discovered, 

there were seekers everywhere, turning in the air, 
and fins in the water shaking hands with truth. 


William Stafford 


CAPTIVE 


Calmly through the bars observe 
how correct a tiger is: 

the striped fur blends with cages; 
how the iron parallels 

the paw freed by your—calmlyl—eye; 
and if it’s a big one—coincide— 
how the stripes become the bars: 
tiger flesh rejoins a fawn’s, 
commitment to the cub he was 
before a shadow caged his ribs; 
how he glides by appropriateness 
into jungles while you stand 
outside his eyes, beyond his bars: 
captor, witness, victim—calmed. 


William Stafford 
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BROTHER, MY BROTHER 


Bienvenido N. Santos 


By the time | discovered the termites, the side panel of the 
built-in cabinet where | kept my papers had already been com- 
pletely destroyed from the inside. The outer covering, which 
still shone with varnish, fell apart at my touch like a piece of bun, 
like the ojaldres sold here in Diliman. 
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As | pulled the papers away, | realized that these, too, had 
been eaten up. Some of the white ants still clung in the neat grooves 
they had made in the notebooks and folders. 

These were old notes and letters and unpublished manuscripts 
which | had brought along with me from Washington when | 
arrived in Diliman to teach here at the University. At first | thought 
1 could use the notes in my lectures, but after a few attempts, 
they did not sound effective any more nor true. Something was 
not there. They had quite lost their relevance, even their meaning. 

So when we moved to the cottage on Faculty Row, | shoved 
the papers into the cabinet and forgot all about them until the 
other day when, puttering around the house all by myself. | 
thought of going over them. 

It was a late afternoon on a holiday. University town seemed 
completely deserted. My wife Nora had taken Rony to Manila 
to visit her parents who were leaving, any time now, on a trip 
around the world. 

Sometimes | felt that | had not been quite fair to Nora. She 
certainly deserved much more than being married to a mere uni- 
versity professor. There was a rich young man named Nick, who 
now runs his father’s huge real estate business, who was seriously 
in love with her. And | believe, she liked him too. It could have 
been that she was too young and did not really know her own 
heart when she fell in love with me. | had just arrived from the 
states, and, perhaps in her eyes | had some sort of glamour that, 
unfortunately, | am afraid, | have not been able to retain through 
these years. Every time she mentioned, most casually, of course, 
that she had met this rich young man, | would find myself want- 
ing to ask her many questions: what did he say? what did 
you tell him? how does he look now, handsome as ever? did 
he hold your hand? But | would check myself always just in time 
while in my heart revolved many other questions | dared not ask. 

And, often, | wished | had not left America. But then | would 
see my son Rony playing on the piano, with Nora looking down 
on him with pride in her eyes (how long ago has it been since | 
saw that same look in her eyes as she listened to a poem | had 
just written?) and | would feel silly and ashamed of myself for 
harboring such self-pity as had been the ruin of kings. No, my 
kingdom, little as it was, was not really too bad. Surely, these 
termites could be checked before they infested the rest of the 
cottage. And | must believe in Nora. 

But there were really times when | missed America. That same 
afternoon, for instance, as | stood out in the yard, suddenly | felt | 
was back in Washington on a summer day. A maid, who looked Chi- 
nese, was walking a small blonde child in the sun. They must be on 
their way to the park where the pigeons are. What was | doing here 
indoors? | should be out on the tennis courts near Rock Creek Park, 
playing with the boys. Afterwards, we would drive down the highway, 
shady with trees, and eat waffles and hamburger at the first 
White Tower along the avenue. Or we would be among the people 
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under the cherry trees around the Tidal Basin, guessing just how 
long the blossoms would remain on the boughs. Or go to the 
wharf and smell the river and what the boats brought in. Or 
take a streetcar named Mt. Pleasant and smile at strangers who 
looked alone and lost. Although the illusion did not last long, the 
feeling remained, a sort of nostalgia in reverse, a longing for a 
faraway place that had not been truly home. 

And this was one of a few things | could not confide to Nora. 
The first time | dropped the hint — we had just come from a movie 
and the story had its setting in Washington which | knew very 
well — she said something harsh about my wanting to go back 
perhaps because | was not happy here, because | kept certain 
memories. 

In a way Nora was right. | did keep certain memories. But 
some of them were not the kind | was eager to recall. | went 
back to the living room, closing the screen door after me with a 
lot of clatter, and went directly to the cabinet, and, seeing the 
papers through the glass, | suddenly felt like going over them. 
After a while | found the right key. It was then that | saw the 
termites and realized the destruction they had caused. 

One of the folders contained letters and stuff Mike used to 
send me every now and then for my comment or for publication. 
| had often thought of Mike. Now there was this letter from him, 
written from somewhere in Leyte and addressed to me at the Chal- 
fonte Gardens in Washington. The date was November 7, 1944. 
Underneath the letter were others, including poems and what 
looked like drafts or notes, all written in Mike’s familiar hand, with 
each page bearing a date, as though the date were important, 
as though it mattered. Through the sheets at no less than three 
points, the termites had bored a hole, but only a few words had 
been effaced. The worse mutilation was on the edges that had 
been niped away. The sheets in my hands looked like leprous flesh. 

Mike was saying, even now | could hear him saying, you are 
the only pal | got, Fred, take care of Helen, she will need care 
till | come back, and | am coming back, | got to come back. 
I's hell out here. 

Helen was big with child when Mike went overseas. She was 
not yet twenty, but she looked much older. When Mike eloped 
with her, she was a waitress at the Manila House in Washington. 
She had just come from Virginia where she spent her childhood in 
an orphanage. She was dark-haired and small. Her eyes were 
dark and sad and did not quite go with her cherubic face except 
when she smiled and her eyes were filled with happy wonder. But 
most of the time she looked like a confused child. 

| occupied a room by myself in the same apartment where 
the couple lived. There were other boys in the same apartment. 
Some of the boys were married. Then when the war took them 
away one by one, the girls went back to their parents or roomed 
again with friends. But Helen had no home to go back to. She 
did not have friends in Washington. Mike did not know what to 
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do. | suggested that she wait for her time in a hospital, but 
that would cost a lot of money. In the end she was left in my 
care and | worried a lot about her. 

We did not know until his letter came that Mike was with 
the landing forces in Leyte. For a long time he did not write. 
Sometimes | would come home at night from Georgetown and find 
Helen crying in her room. | tried to comfort her, saying, Mike 
was coming back soon. But she cried all the more. Now | 
remember the anguish in her face, the sadness in her eyes, and 
her words, go away, Fred, don’t mind me, go away. 

Helen gave birth in the hospital. It’s a boy, Mike, | wrote 
him at his APO address, wondering where he was, why he had 
not written for so long. When the papers announced the land- 
ing in Leyte, | felt that he was there, but | did not tell Helen about 
it for fear that it might worry her somehow. 

Her confinement did wonders for Helen. She was no longer 
too thin. Now she looked her years, but she was no longer a 
child. There was a glow about her. She was very fond of her 
son. The first time | saw her bare her breast to nurse the infant 
right in my presence, | looked away, blushing deeply, determined 
more than ever to find her a home where some one, perhaps 
an old woman, could look after her. | was willing to pay for 
some of the extra expenses even if | could ill afford it. Our 
friends were beginning to joke, finding delight in calling me 
various names such as nurse, and, sometimes, father. 

The best | could do was get a colored maid to attend to 
her and stayed with her at night at the apartment. But there were 
nights when the maid was not there and | stayed away for 
as long as | could, sometimes getting back after midnight. 

Then Mike’s letters began to come. He wrote to her and to 
me. He was looking forward to coming back. Hurry back to 
Washington, Mike, | wrote him, with more insistence in my thoughts 
than | could hope to indicate on paper. 

My son will never take up a gun fo fight a war, Mike wrote. 
It isn’t worth a damn. We're all suckers out here, suckers for 
pretty words and prettified sentiments. The smart ones are laugh- 
ing at us. God, | must return to Helen and my son. I shall stick 
by them even if hell breaks loose around us. And thanks a lot, Fred, 
| know you’re a swell guy. Helen writes me how good you've been 
to her. 

The termites had not touched a word in that paragraph, but 
they left a long line of a stain like a bruise through God and 
Helen and damn. 

Shortly before Mike's expected arrival, knowing that Helen 
would be alone that night, | stayed away as late as | could, but 
when | came home at last, there she was in my room waiting 
for me. | could see that she had been crying. 

“What are you doing here?” | asked, “Anything wrong?” 

She shook her head and remained sitting on the sofa beside 
a lighted floor lamp. 
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“Well, go on to your room, it’s rather late now and I’m 
sleepy,” | said, removing my jacket. 

She stood up. “Fred,” she said, “I cause you lots of trouble, 
don’t 1?” 

“Of course not,” | answered, “I! promised Mike I’d take care 
of you, didn’t 1?” 

“It's all for Mike you done all these things?” 

“Well, yes,” | said, turning my back to her. | could see 
her in the mirror watching me. 

“You said you’re leaving soon as Mike comes?” 

“Yes, | got to leave. You two should be alone by yourselves. 
You'd have no need for me any more.” 

“But | have,” it was only a whisper, but it filled the room 
as though she had shouted it. Then she added, “Fred, don’t go.” 

| turned to face her and suddenly | realized that she was 
very near me. She smelled fresh and good and her face was like 
an angel’s. 

“Go on now to your room,” | said, pushing her gently towards 
the door. 

But as soon as my hands touched her bare shoulder, she flung 
herself into my arms, crying out words that didn’t mean anything 
because there was no need for them. 

Afterwards when Mike returned, and he returned soon after, 
| saw very little of him and Helen. | stayed longer at the 
Manila House, watching the boys play poker. There were always 
new faces, boys working on the railroad, just dropping by for 
the night. | listened to their talk and watched them go across 
the street into that house painted white, where the shutters were 
always down and a negro wailed out a song every night from 
the basement as though it were a dirge for all the blasted lives 
of little men that went up and down the winding stairs, with 
eyes averted, as they met on the narrow corridors. Now | felt 
no longer a stranger witnessing a familiar ritual with pity and 
contempt. As they came out of the building and walked down 
the ill-lighted street, | knew who they were and the scars they 
carried wherever they went and they had nowhere to go. And | 
felt like calling out to each of them, brother, my brother. 

Soon after, | left Washington to take a summer job in upper 
Michigan, near Higgins Lake. Some of these letters and poems 
were sent to me up there. Mike wrote about Helen and their son 
and the job: he had at the Pentagon, his unsuccessful attempts at 
having his poems published, so he was sending them to me, 
hoping | could do something about them. 

Helen is different now, she’s changed, one letter read, she 
doesn’t seem to be very gay any more. Suddenly she seems old, 
not in looks, of course, for she’s still beautiful, she has never 
been so beautiful. But all she thinks of is the child. 1 feel left 
out. She hardly talks to me. As soon as you‘re through with that 
summer job, come over and stay with us again. Did you know 
that Helen cried when you left? You did not even bid her goodbye. 
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Do come and stay with us. Then Helen would be gay again and 
laughing, you tell such nice jokes, she says, all | can talk about 
is the bloody war. 

In another letter, Mike showed deep concern over Helen. 
What has come over me, Fred? She not happy any more. What 
shall | do? There was a poem attached to the letter, bearing 
the same date. 


No birds sang in the wild wood 

Above the hissing bullets and the fire 

In the sky was pale, was cold 

Like your lips, beloved, graveyard of my desire. 


Turn this way and hide your eyes, 
What do they see, what do you hear? 
No birds sang in the wild wood, 

Will birds sing and weep at by bier? 


| hardly glanced at the poem when | received it. It sounded 
so bad. But now | have read it several times. And each time | 
thought of a sharp pointed blade turning round and round in the 
middle of a wound, and there was no one with whom | could have 
shared the pain. 

Nora would not understand. Right now she would be wishing 
she had not married one as impecunious as |. If she had married 
Nick, the wealthy real estate man, there would have been erected 
all over the city, tall concrete buildings named after her, NORA 1, 
NORA 2, perhaps as many as seven. Seven is such a magic 
number, but there isn’t enough magic in it to take back all the 
impulsive words spoken that perhaps were never meant, nor shift 
the gears of time in reverse, and Nora would be just as young, 
just as beautiful as when | first met her, and she would be much 
sought after by golden lads who built towers to the sun. Or she 
would be free and gay, visiting with her wealth parents all the 
gilded and noisy cities of the world . . . and that young Ph.D. 
from Georgetown, he who wrote poems and read them like one 
possessed, what was his name now? He had such intense eyes and 
sensuous lips, | though for a time | loved him. 

Nor Helen. How could she have understood? For her own 
peculiar sorrow, there were no words, only tears and dark silences 
and a desperate attempt at courage learned early in an orphan- 
age. But for what the heart felt, for the ghosts of all the dead 
hopes riding her dreams, what did one say? What could she have 
said or done? 

Mike perhaps? Here is one of his last letters telling me he 
was going overseas again. He who would not give his son a gun 
to fight a war, even if hell broke loose, went back to the field, 
where bullets hissed, where no birds sang in the wild wood. 

In another note, he had scribbled, on the eve of his departure, 
how does one hide one’s pain, Fred? 
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! could not tell him then. | might be able to tell him now, 
but wherever he is, it wouldn’t do him a bit of good. 

And like a postscript to all these letters and poems and notes, 
he wrote, take care of Helen again, Fred, and my boy, | want him 
to grow up like you. 

The unseen hand pushed the tip of the blade deeper in the 
wound, twisting it round and round, but no cry should escape 
the lips because one must hide one’s pain. Mike never learned 
how it was done. Or did he? 

When | returned to Washington from Michigan, | busied myseif 
as much as | could with the final phase of my work at Georgetown. 
| took another job as soon as | received my adviser’s assurance 
that | was going to be awarded a Ph.D. in June. But in between 
the intervals of work and study, | sought Helen. At the Manila 
House, they told different stories, that she had left Washington 
with her baby, that she was with child again. Others said, no, 
she was not, she was only stout. Some said she had taken to 
drink, neglecting her child. That she had taken a job as waitress 
in Silver Spring. |! went from place to place wherever there was 
hope of finding her, asking questions from those who might have 
seen her or knew where she was staying. | stood at street corners 
taking a second glance at girls who looked like her. Afterwards, 
grown weary with searching, | sat by my favorite corner at the 
Manila House and watched my brothers walk across the street to 
the house painted white, where a negro sang all night, through 
the winter, wailing a dirge for all the lost, little men who had 
no place to go and had no claims on anything, who kept on 
walking, head erect and tall till they found another door that 
would open to them. 

1 did not hear the car turn down the driveway. Before | 
knew it, Rony was in my arms, and Nora was standing by, look- 
ing at the papers scattered on the floor. 

“What are you looking for?” she asked. 

"Oh, nothing,” | said, “I just discovered there are termites 
in this house.” 

“Termites?” she cried, “Where? Where? Where are they?” 

| showed her the panel of the cabinet. She remarked that 
there seemed nothing wrong. | turned on the light overhead and 
pointed to the portion | had already pressed with my fingers. Then 
| knocked on the good surface. 

“It's hollow,” | said, “There’s nothing more inside.” 


Nora was speechless. She saw a white ant crawling on a 
sheet, and she puled at the paper to throw off the termite. | 
stepped on the insect as it fell on the floor. 

“What shall we do? What shall we do?” Nora asked. 

| think there’s still time,” | said calmly. It irked me to hear 
her sound so hysterical. “The market carriest all sorts of termite 
exterminators. We shall get rid of these termites. We are lucky 
we discovered them in time.” 
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“Do you think so? Do you think so?” she asked. 

“Don’t worry, I'll take care of everything,” | said. 

“You can afford to be calm. You never get excited,” she 
said. “But do you know what will happen? True, that in five 
years the house will be ours, but by that time, nothing will be 
left of it except the shining panels, the walls, the floors, all hollow 
inside.” 

“lll do something about it,” | promised her, wanting to say 
a lot more, but | kept quiet. | watched Rony go after the ants 
he could see on the floor. He kept stamping on them with his 
foot, like a big man, the way | did. 

| turned to the papers, arranging Mike’s things in one 
folder, and casually, | asked, “When are they definitely leaving?” 

Who?” Nora asked, as if she had just remembered, added, 
‘| didn’t get to see them, but | will, tomorrow.” 

“Where have you been all this time?” | asked. 

“| met Nick downtown,” she said, “And he treated us to some 
refreshments.” 

“Oh, really?” | said, “How is he?” 

| hardly heard Nora as she talked. For once | could not 
bear the tip of the blade twisting in the wound. Not even the 
thought that | was not alone, no, henceforth, not ever more 
alone, but one of a ghastly brotherhood, could make me stand the 
pain. And there | was, hunched over the termite infested papers 
of him who wanted to know how one hid one’s pain, pretending to 
listen to Nora‘’s story of a golden lad who built towers to the 
sun, while | followed the uncertain trail of a slim, white girl 
walking through the dead leaves in a nameless park in autumn, 
through the snow covered streets in the depth of the winter solstice, 
hoping she would answer to the name Helen and turn to look at 
me with a face that is like an angel’s. Now | could hear Mike 
asking, will no birds sing, will no birds weep? And | wanted to 
tell him, watching the glow in Nora’s face, you haven’t anything, 
Mike, nor felt anything, these are my own, my own questions, this 
is my pain, today | claim them as my own. 

“You‘re not listening,” Nora said. 

“Oh, yes, | am,” | lied, trying to smile. 

Rony had collected a handful of termites in his hand and he 
was showing these to us. Nora slapped his palm and the boy 
winced in pain and looked at me as if to ask my permission to cry. 
| shook my head. 


Rony turned away, biting his lips, but there were no tears 
in his eyes as he walked slowly towards his room. Nora followed 
him. Their footsteps sounded hollow in my ears. And | wanted 
to call out to them, but | felt they were already far away, beyond 
the sound of my voice, and they were never coming back. In my 
little kingdom, crawling with white ants, | had nowhere to turn. 
A sad song, like a dirge, filled the room, a familiar song of fare- 
well for all my brothers who are dead. 
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VISITS 


Strangers invade 

the dim facades. 

The cracked leather 

flanks of suitcases 

mutter like saddles. 

Cousins test each other 

on chinning bars 

before their heights 

are measured back to back. 


And soon the houses change: 


Daybeds convert 
themselves obsequiously 
to night duties. 

Rooms are disarrayed. 
Like weak triangles 
metal coat hangers 

on doorknobs 

ring the dim tunes 

of all reunions. 


Vern Rutsala 
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NEW JERSEY COAST: JANUARY 


Once in a summer here 

A king crab, ragged weed 

And barnacles he wore, 

Was beached unearthly at my feet. 
Such primal form he had, 

An odor of archaic days, 

And a moonstone pallor of the dead, 
That the noontime turned from his size 
And the bathers crept away, 
Embarrassed by this creature 

Come in on tides awry 

From the last ditch of nature. 


The lay of the land at summer 
Was a drop and swell of bathers, 
Dark and wizened at their sunning 
And breaking, wave on wave, 
Abreast, into the sea. 

Now they are retreated inland 
From the wind that swings a spray 
Off the rim of Iceland, 

Out of the norihern sea, 

And this long edge of Atlantic 
Hardens as if to display 

A past link with the Arctic. 


On the crust of middle winter 

1 can hear the king crab move 
And he beckons from the water. 
Behind me there is love 

On the hearths, among the trophies 
Of a month’s deliberate fishing, 
And the children are feeding on taffy: 
This, or the sea, washing? 

The moment is a bare respite. 

But already the axis is tilting, 

The weather is losing its weight, 
And the neutral beach is melting. 


Again | hear the king crab 

And his sober invitation. 

Like a large Egyptian scarab 

He scuttles under the ocean, 
Heedless of the shift of seasons, 
The flavors of the hearth, 

Or the other earthy symptoms 
That lend my lungs to the breath 
On this easy length of sand. 

My courage evolves in eddies 
That will rise in spring to the sun 
From the calm pools of cities. 


James T. Crenner 
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Red vine, october, 

the calligraphic figures of a dead grasshopper, 
all the hanged and blinded rabbits 

shrunk to the vigor of weeds, 

their shadows rushed in failing surges. 

O why does the wind press in on us 

and break us into little pieces? 


Layovers to catch meddlers: 

until the white exhausted bees 

rot in a wintry heap. 

The flesh of your wrist, 

feel the bones turn in it, 

the fingers crisp 

and dry like paper. 

Owls starve in the caves of your eyes. 


We are afraid you and i 

we talk and lie together 

i hold your skull in the breath of my hand, 
but the taste of the berry 

on my tongue is me, 

if you asked me i never 

would say that i loved you 

i never would say that at all. 


Jeff Marks 





BLACK CAT 


There is an animal in the sun 


and he is black — 
and he is the cat who lives with us 
here, in this house. 


There is no danger in blackness, 
in the darkness itself, except 
that it hides itself too well 
in shadow 
and in the night so that we 
cannot find it. 


(among trees, among 

the roots of the woods 
and the weeds growing 
in the places between 

the trees, there are niches 
where night hovers 

even at noon) 











There are no children here, 


no offspring, no legacy of 

the springtime for the cat to play with, 
or my wife to fondle, 

or myself to heft, feeling 

the weight of the future. 


So the cat is all 
for each of us, 
his blackness is the blacker 
for the love we bear him 
and the shadows we know he loves 
more truthfully than us. 


(the woods beckon; 

the weeds, the ferns are tokens 
of silences; the cat 

is eyeing the trees and the 
shadows the trees vow 

to contain) 


The cat will go some night; 


in the morning we will not find him 
seeking sun and my wife will cry 
awhile; the house will feel 
weightless and plundered. 


And night will have reclaimed 
its loss; darkness will have 
bolted darkness; blackness will 
contain itself in 
its positive uncertainty. 


(night will continue to 
hover in the woods among 
the roots and weeds, 
waiting, waiting, 

even at noon) 



















L. Turco 








L. Turco 





MAGNETS 


Safe enough, you think, a field 
Like this, decently wide, 
And you, like poles, at an even distance. 
So the slow current is concealed, 
Attraction seems denied, 
And space intrudes in case you yield. 


Who could foresee that sudden start, 
The force that set these two 
Jerking on their helpless course, the shock 
Of contact, such embracing? Whose art 
Can hope to free them now? 
Coupled so close, yet poles apart. 


Christopher Wiseman 











the man downstairs 





The man downstairs? He’s got a bum leg 
with a steel pin still in at the knee, 

and when he laughs he sounds like a cross 
between a scowl and a scream. Even 
agony is hybrid today. Look at 

his leg where the stainless pin 

neatly fastens the bones so 

the leg will work like a leg, 

but makes him walk like a bull 

in a snowstorm: his shoulders 

humped, his body pulls at 

the lagging leg with every 

step. 


Thin floorboards separate 
us: he below shuttling drawers, yawning, 
clomping about, while my wife in our 
bedroom counts to ten and ticks her 
tongue louder than the springs coiled 
in our mattress. He lives alone, 
seldom has guests, never a woman. 
But his radio is always on: pop tunes, 
news, the football games — always 
too loud, and | hammer the floor 
with my heel till he switches 
it down. 


That's all | know, except 
tonight when no radio spoke | jounced my 
wife, and he shrieked like a flower 
hysterical in its hothouse as | fumbled 
for her in the blizard of her arms 
and pulled at my lagging leg. 






Morton Marcus 





A BEDTIME STORY 
for V.R. 


It was in quilt time 

When the man with the dolphin-tailed moustache 

And whiskered hands bubbled his lips into Timothy's face, 
Fitting between the sheets something lumpy and soft, 
Which when he heaved up into bulb bright 

Was a black cotton cat tongued with pink felt. 

Timonthy swam from the quilts, chugging, 

His throat was chugging, chugging 

And squeezing out sounds like the crease of pages going over. 
That’s when they knew he was a mouse. 

He never got his voice back after that, 

Although he tuned his noise to the noise 

From the woman's face of daisies and doves, 

Which hung around her stomach when she worked. 


So they knew that cotton-pawed hounds, 

Cobras and fox were out. 

But mice with keys in their heads, 

Which made their paws want to roll all over the rug, 
Were good for an afternoon, though later, 

When he couldn’t wind them, they were too dull; 

And ducks from Japan, thumb tall and cheap, 

Sparrows, finches, wrens and larks, 

_ With ivory backs, were still all right. 

Never an owl, even the size of a thumb, for once 

The man had opened his mouth as big as a casserole dish, 
And lips slopping over the sides 

Attempted to grin one, pearl beaked and eyed, into his palm: 
Timothy shuddered for midnights under the piano’s thighs. 
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The house was the same: the curtains still zoomed in the sky, 
The chairs sat back and relaxed. In shirts of evening news, 
The man still finned his moustache 

In smoky deeps; and when Timothy‘s throat 

Would chug, he swooped his hands 

Like baseball gloves through the waves 

And played him ceiling high into laughter. 

The woman walked like lights on the ceiling at dark: 

Still twisting latches and knobs, spigots, dials and switches, 
Or shoving the lion-headed mop into a corner. 

Though her minnow lips didn’t nibble his nose as much, 
Timothy still waited for her stomach to open like the wash machine. 


The time he watched as the whiskered hands 

Cradled a mouse snapped by a trap, still pinned 

By the bar, buttocks wobbling, wobbling, 

While the tail’s antenna stabbed into shadows 

All the way to the garbage pail, 

Timothy moaned. At clock dark, when the man and woman 
Wiped away all the lights, he crawled through the house, 
Sniffing the darkness, foraging for cheese. 

A game the man and he had played 

He played with the metal-jaw traps: 

“You can’t bite my fingers, I’m much too fast,” he’d say, 
As he swiped the cheese and scuttled away. 

And it was all right till the traps in the attic, 

The big ones that whacked, whacked at his fingers 

With swinging jaws, while Timothy’s throat was chugging, 
Squeezing out sounds like the crease of pages going over. 


By the time the man and woman found out, 
All his fingers were cracked and his hands hung down 
Like the udders of cows: now at the table, he lifted 

The glasses and bowls, cakes and fruit 

With the heels of his hands, wedging them into his mouth, 
And silently crept from the meals to his room. 

So no one was happy—until the meal 

He squeezed a banana too hard and it squealed. 

Then the woman honked in her face of daisies and doves, 
And Timothy kept time by chugging, 

His throat was chugging, chugging, 

As his mallet hands battered inside the bowl 

And he heard in the straits of his palms 

The cornflakes’ shriek and the milk’s scraggly meow. 


Morton Marcus 
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ELDER BROTHER 


If kings were continents 

you'd keep high lands, dress 
in the feathers of rare birds 
and wear the thickest crown. 
You'd halt the winds that 
burn across the badlands, command 
obedience of beasts and 
when the safe time came 
complain of pains while court 
physicians note the spot 
precisely on official charts. 


But you are not so easily 
defined. Weathers that thin 

the air for others, thick it 

for you, and out of multitudes 
you’d most compel that one, 
the warty beast seen overseas 
once in a zoo, when father 
sent you to impress the worid. 
It’s true you took the city 

quite by storm, a city 

without strangers, everything 
known, but whorled in the brain 
your one defeat remains. 
Nights when you hear overhead 
the birds flying inland, no 
doctor would take your case. 


Kenneth O. Hanson 
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LUNAR 


Carefully, from the darkened porch, 
she crosses quiet shadows, * 
propping the tripod on a chair. 

i kneel near. She focuses, 

saying it is magnificent tonight, 
larger than in recent evenings, 
and the sky, for once, jis clear. 
And they are all there; . 
Mare Nectaris, Mare Nubium, 

the Lunar Appenines, waiting. 


| see an orange, rotten, 

left long in the pantry 

until grey mold, furrier in places, 
completely covers the form. 


| must examine. Do | see them all? 
Coldly closer, a pallid surface, 

that must have been, once, — 

a ball of blisters that broke, 

drying to a scar. 


She nudges, stares again, 

smooth arm skimming mine, 

and | see only the petal of a -flower, 
white beneath the leering moon. 


Lawson Inada 








THE UNWILLING ROAD 


Long after the long year’s road 

The dead-white unicorn breaks cliff 

And points me down the branching seams, 

Through utter dark, in blind reality of birch, 

Astonished, to the foundling sea- 

(Green as a goat's eye, knowledgable in the rocking sand.) 





| keep my shoes on. Why should | trust the sand? 

My twofold friend keeps hers for an unborn child, and we measure 
the road. 

What does it matter? Our backward paths bite off at the sea. 

We harbor calm for those who have scattered the cliff 

And capture pools of purling cold with-toes as white 
as the branching birch, 

Mocking our old and cloistered seams. 
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As picked as pennies out of all the seams 
—When caverns swell before the maculate sand. 
A whittle naked as the birch 

Hailing the city down the road, 

Holds dark at bay on the uneasy cliff 

—Dead logs roll loose of the shaken sea. 


No foreigner now before the sea, 

Sibling of time, parted at the seams, 

Shell shocked, licked by the crude salt sun, discard of cliff, 

Chucked, rolled, rattled, snot scraped of sand, 

Ridiculous in postured dignity of a ditching road 

Where bubbles run easier than bodies, | am beaten stinging 
by the birch. 


Shut the sun blind on the bone of the birch! 

My feet are frantic, rocking-stone sea: 

The beach is a barren unwilling road: 

(Winds go the wicker way of boulder seams, 
Crayfish burrow and tent in the sand, 

My friends have clambered away with the cliff.) 


IV 


Who carries the unborn child to cliff, 

Armed with the white of the horn of the birch 
That flags, disinherited, above the sand, 

And points us down to the round world’s sea? 
Who loosens the fickle garment seams? 

Who rakes the barely established road? 


No accountable road on the cliff 


Mends the netting seams of the birch 
But the sea, traversing, levels us: caught, unaccountable, as sand. 


Charlotte Ann Gould 
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DANSE MACABRE: THE COLLEGE KIDS 


In the red rooms sprawled, 

In the stuffed chairs tangled, distorted, 

The sawdust spilling from the fat sides, 

The faces green or lavender, puffed, 

Pimpled, pallid in the half-light, 

In the animal hutch of the crotch the hot hands 
Awkwardly angle down. 


Into the crude space for lovers we crawled, 

Crying Time’s Up, Get With It, contorted, 

Panting for the place where each couple hides, 

One pair after the other, breathless, sometimes beloved, 
Not sure in either case all through the night 

While the passionate troughs of the hot red bed lands 
Crumbled from scarlet to brown. 


Patricia Goedicke 


AT THE CEMETERY 


Processional and nibbling death, and pain 

And worms and wrong and scented peace 
Should swirl in graveyards Sunday afternoons. 
Child visitors should pale and lighten, look 
More stiff and clean of cloth and large of eye; 
The silence should resound with destinations. 





| try from time to time to tell the boys 

Of our espoused future and eventual beds, 

And’ tell of how the old were laid away 

In snow and sun, in leaf and sermon, stone 

And certitude; and how our vaulting bones, 
Enabling, vertical, are growing stone. 

But boys will ask and shout their own replies, 
And all that | can ery when running thus 

Among the graves that warn my stumbling flesh, 
Is Hail to loud and lithe, as yet unlaurelled boys. 


Charles Philbrick 
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LEAVING 


Not that we ever really cared. 

It was one year’s edge we shared: 

You remember when | wore 

The lion skin of love, and | 

Saw your marriage sputter to the floor— 
A love of profiles is a rocket in the eye. 
To meet is to foreshadow loss, 

And yet, this parting is not finding. 


Your bags and cartons guard the door 
As mute stone mastiffs 

Guard an empty public building. 
One light burns. A fly 

Patrols a spoon. Travel stickers say 
You didn’t find it there; 

At least you‘re back. 

The wind blows letters in confetti. 

1 cannot tell you, fare far, 
Farewell; before | wake you leave. 
Our house is broken of your grace. 
In the hall, the ice-box door 
Swings, final, in my face. 


John B. Friedman 








THE DOMESTIC LANDSCAPE 


In the domestic landscape 

there are nothing but coffee pots. 
The well-bred muse 

flees the bacchantes 

wailing in the broken faucet, 

the slatterns of the kitchen sink. 


And it is even worse than this. 


The man with a head like a pea 
blows his nose in the gutter. 

There is the back slapper, 

the vice president, 

the cripple, 

the people who vomit on streetcars. 
Yesterday | noted in the paper 

two suicides. 

The aging homosexual. 

My cousin who at the age of fourteen 
drools at the mouth, 

wets his pants, 

and cannot say more than a dozen words. 


Sometimes it feels like 

the stomach is always empty. 
Sometimes it feels like 
everything is covered with sand. 


The unwashed dishes 

(symptoms of paralysis, 

glaucoma of the metaphysical eye) 
demand a rubbing 

by red and ragged hands, 

call for a stronger soap 

than common rub-a-dub-dub 
compounded of honey and ammonia 
before the outline of a human face 
can begin to shine in them. 


Jack Anderson 
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MONOLOGUE OF ROBIN PENROSE 
UPON REACHING THE AGE OF THIRTY 


When | was young | was afraid 
Of dinosaurs and darkness 
And everybody going away. 


The moon has stopped smiling at me. 

| want to kill the moon. 

The grass has stopped whispering my name. 
1 do not like the grass. 

The wind has never known my name. 

It comes from the city. 

They do not know there. 


Once | built a sand castle 
And Mother said, 

“You're Mother's little darling.” 
But the wind tore it down. 


| have been to the city. 
No one saw me there. 
1 wish | had three noses. 


Why don’t you at least laugh at me, 
Spit, throw stones? 

Sometimes | forget my name. 

At least kick me hard. 

| would kiss you for it. 


| would like to steal a ribbon 
And wear it round my neck. 
Nice ribbon. Bright ribbon. 


Perhaps | could sky-rocket myself, 

Go pop in a shower of stars. 

| have been acquainted with death. 

It nibbles at me. 

A Roman candle explodes on the wind 
And burns up the night. 


Yet the people might be in bed 
With the shades drawn. 


Jack Anderson 
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THE DAY | DIE 


Jerry Bumpus 


Davie had always desired to do it this way, and now that 
he knew — almost for certain — that he had found the right woman, 
he was anxious to try it. 


Just any woman would not do. For damned few women would 
be willing to in the first place, and those few who would, Davie 
just didn’t want to let them in on it. It was something for a 
special occasion — perhaps something reserved for once in a 
lifetime. But now he felt he had the right woman, Sheila, and 
now he was anxious. 


It would cost some money, but it would be worth it. He had 
thought about this for a good many years; it would be worth the 
cost. The money would be spent in a way that would satisfy him 
for many years to come, satisfying many years of the past as well. 


And Sheila . . . She was just right for it. A beautiful girl. 
What is also called a sweet person. Kind to all people. Gentle- 
hearted. Pure. And now... 


He was with her every day and each night. She did not 
complain, but occasionally when she managed to get him into a 
mood close to seriousness she would say that they were seeing 
too much of each other. Davie would sit quietly looking away and 
say, “Well then let’s kind of break it off for a while.” 

She said, “No.” She leaned against him and kissed his cheek, 
putting her hand up to his chin and lips. Then she held him tightly 
and whispered “No, no, no, no.“ And he smiled inside himself. 

But she said her grades were suffering because she did not 
spend enough time on her studies. Davie’s were suffering also, 
but he did not mind. His first semester at college he had failed 
all his courses except one — English composition. Now, in the 
second semester, he was failing the same courses he had taken 
that first semester. His class attendance record was pitiful. And 
he did not care. 

Sheila was trying to make good grades for they were im- 
portant to her. But though she was not failing any courses, this 
year she was doing worse than she ever had. It was because 
she was in love, helplessly in love. She told Davie, “I love you 
too much.” 

“No you don’t honey. Nobody can love someone too much.” 
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“Yes they can. You can love somebody till it isn’t good for 


a“ 


you. 

“No.” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“Because . . . like | love you . . . so much that it hurts me.” 

“That’s the best kind of hurting in the world, honey.” 

“1 don’t mean that. | mean . . . it hurts me in other things 
| do.” 

He knew what she meant — knew she meant her school work, 
her life, her relationship with her friends. But he said, “I don’t 
know what you mean.” 

She was silent for a while, looking away, her soft profile 
pale and like silk in the light from the streetlamp up the sidewalk 
from the car. 

Yet she never spoke of marriage. Just once Davie had men- 
tioned marriage. While he spoke of it and of the possibility 
of them getting married, Sheila listened without speaking. Davie 
had said, “Getting married’s fine. It’s the thing to do, at the 
right time. But you know now how kids are down here at school. 
Going of half-cocked and getting married before they know what 
the score is.” He waited, thinking maybe she had something to 
say. But she just sat there looking at him, her expression blank, 
listening almost too attentively for his comfort. “So | say that 
marriage is fine and okay, but not yet. Dig me?” 

“Yes”, she said rather sadly, looking away finally from him. 

“You know how | stand now,” Davie said. 

She looked at him and he could see her eyes were glistening. 
He knew that if she cried that would make things easier for this 
particular situation, but it would be the first time he had seen 
her cry. 

But she did not cry. Instead she said, “Don’t put it that way. 
You sound like you‘re angry.” 

“No I’m not. | just want you to know . . . how things are.” 

“Well you don’t have to put it that way.” 

“Okay. I’m sorry. How should | put it then?” 

She looked away. He was almost positive she was going to 
cry now. “Just let it go,” she said. 

He was willing to. 

So they squared on the marriage angle and that was fine with 
him; the sooner she knows how you feel, the better you both are, 
was the way Davie felt about the marriage business. Women are 
like that and you got to treat them that way, treat them like kids, 
tell them they can’t go swimming before they get up the creek. 
Just like kids. 

And now Davie could tell Sheila was shaping up. It had 
started lately — within the last month — slowly and gradually and 
it did not occur to him just how well she was shaping up until one 
night as he was kissing her good night at the door of the sorority 
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house. They had been over to his apartment, drinking — Sheila was 
fairly drunk — and listening to music and making love. They stood 
now outside the sorority house door, in the shadows, while a few 
other couples kissed and said good night. Sheila leaned against 
Davie, her arms loosely around his neck, her lips brushing his cheek 
and ear, whispering things to him that he was not listening to be- 
cause he was looking at a nearby couple, the guy with his hand 
inside the girl’s coat, wondering what the guy was doing and why 
he was doing it here. Then he tuned his ear back in to what Sheila 
was saying and heard her say, ” . . . how it is when you love some- 
one more than you love anything else in the world well that’s the 
way | feel about you Davie darling and if you ever leave me | 
swear I’d kill myself but . . . you know | mean that . . . but honey, 
| get to thinking sometimes you don’t care for me at all except 

. except for just . . . making love . . . and honey when | think 
that that’s all you think of me well then honey | swear | think 
some terrible things, did you know one night | was going to kill 
you. | was going to stick you in the. . . balls with a hat pin because | 
heard you can kill a man that way...” 

She went on, swearing that how she felt was just one of the 
ways a person feels when she is desperately too much _ in love, 
while Davie felt at first a cold shiver down his spine, a hat pin 
of fear at the base of his soul, and at the same time a tremendous 
thrill in his heart because at that every instant he knew he had finally 
found the woman for whom he had planned and hoped all his life. 
Not for marriage. But for the most thrilling sexual experience of 
Davie’s young life. 

* * * 

Davie knew he controlled Sheila perfectly. He knew he could 
browbeat her the least bit and make her do anything, and he did 
often enough; merely by means of their sexual relationship. He 
could put his will upon her easily by simple direct pressure and per- 
sistency. He taunted her with his power when he was in a bad and 
vicious mood. And she accepted it meekly, though shamefully. He 
could tell she realized she was in his grip. It was love. That was 
all right with her. She was a woman, a fully realized woman now. 
Being in his control was a part of her being. She followed him 
completely. He was her man because she was so completely his 
woman. 

Once she said to him as they lay naked on the floor in his 
apartment, “I think you’re over-sexed.” 

“Huh?” he said. 

“But it’s wonderful,” and she drew him to her. 

At other times he would look at her — once at a dance — and 
find her staring at him with that look in her eyes, that look that meant 
just one thing. They were dancing and she looked at him that way, 
saying more than if she had told him directly in words. It surprised 
and excited him. He said, “What's wrong?” 

“Let's... she started but did not finish. 

“What?” 
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She said no more and when the dance was finished they sat 
back down at the table with the other couple they were with. 
Davie felt her hand on his leg under the table. They kept talk- 
ing to the other couple, her hand moving up until it rested on him. 
He looked at her out of the corner of his eye. She was talking fast 
to the other couple, popping her chewing gum, a bright flame in 
her eyes. It almost killed him sitting there at the table while she did 
that to him. 


He realized he should have known sooner that she was the 
right woman. He had dreamed of the woman, though, for so long 
that it was only natural that when she did appear he would not 
at first recognize her. 

The next day he saw her after he had decided she was the 
right one, he looked at her, studying her face and her body in 
the new light of his realization. Yes, it was her all right. 

“What's wrong?” she asked, smiling at him, sexual light in her 
eyes. 

Not a thing,” he said. “Not a thing.” He kissed her hard, 
there on the sidewalk and then led her to the car. 

“Where are we going?” she asked, laughing. 

“To my place.” 

“Davie,” she tried to slow down. “Honey I’ve got to study 
today.” 

“Got the rest of your life to study.” 

He opened the car door and she got in. He got in the other 
side. 

“But honey can’t we wait till tonight. I’ve got three classes 
and...” 

“To hell with your classes, to hell with the whole goddamn world.” 

She pecked his cheek and said, “I love you.” 

He drove fast through town, his heart pounding heavily in his 
stomach, in his groin. He parked the car in front of his place and 
ran around to open her door for her. 

“Well you certainly are gentlemanly this morning,” she laughed 
knowingly. 

He watch her legs, her white thighs as she got out of the low 
sports car. His heart skipped. “You don’t have on any pants,” he 
whispered in her ear as he put his arm around her waist tightly and 
walked up to the house with her. 

She smiled coyly. 

“How'd you know we were . . .?” he started. 

“| know you pretty well,” she said. 

“Just how well do you know me?” he said to himself, thinking. 

They went up to his apartment on the second floor. Just inside 
the door he kissed her long and hard before they took off their coats. 

Then he went into the kitchen and got an unopened pint of 
scotch and a tray of ice cubes. She followed him and pressed her 
body against his back as he fixed the drinks at the sink. He felt 
her large breasts. She rubbed his chest and stomach lightly, ran 
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her hands down along his thighs. He turned around quickly and 
they pressed against each other. Her eyes were barely open and 
there was a deep smile in them. 

“Here,” he handed her one of the drinks. 

“Awtully early in the morning,” she said sipping it. They went 
into the living room. They sat down opposite each other and looked 
at each other, as was their habit, thinking. 

“| got something new,” he said. 

She studied him. “What?” 

“Can’t tell you.” 

She smiled softly. “Tell me.” 

“Surprise.” 

“For me?” 

“He chuckled. “For us.” 

“Oh. | like surprises.” 

“If you like surprises you'll love this.” 

She finished her drink quickly. 

He finished his. She got up and started across the room to him. 

“Is it a new way?” she asked. 

“No,” he stood up. “I mean it’s different from anything. But 
first, he put his hand up to stop her, right in front of him, “I’ve 
got to go into town and get some things.” 

“Litttle bullets?” their name for prophylactics. 

“No. Other things.” 

“Gn! 

“Fix yourself another drink. I'll be back in a hurry.” 

He put on his coat and left the place. Strange variety of things 
passed through his mind. 

He had thought about this day, when it would come, what it 
would be like, for many years, since he was fourteen years old 
when the idea first came to him one night as he ‘ay trying to sleep. 
And now here the day was, March 13, 1956, an average late 
winter day, cold gray, ordinary. But Davie could hear voices in 
the day. He got into the car and drove off slowly, listening to the 
voices of the past coming to him through the canvas top of the 
convertible car out of the gray sky, the voice of the fourteen year 
old boy, the voices of the boy’s father, dead mother, the voice of 
a ten year old girl crying, then her whimpering. And he felt he 
could hear mixed in with all this the condemning voice of God, who's 
black stern eyes were glowering down on the white Jaguar car 
with all the righteous hate of heaven. He could also hear the voice 
of Sheila, hear her love-whisper. The voices all mixed together as 
he reached the shopping district of Dover and the only voice he 
could hear now was the eerie, green voice of his lust. 

He parked his car and went first to a department store. He 
walked around until he came to the linen section, in the basement. 
The saleslady showed him some pillows. “I want feather pillows.” 

She showed him some. 

“How many do you have?” he asked her. 

“What?” ‘Her eyes focused on him in a way he knew, had seen 
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before; for she knew what he had said, knew what he meant, and 
now this asking What? was just to give her time to look more closely 
at him, try to understand him. 

“How many do you have?” 

“You mean here in the store?” 

She was about fifty-five, small, average-looking with stupid 
gray eyes. 

gl al 

“Well, I’ll have to go see.” 

Davie lit a cigaret. She waited a moment, then turned and 
went to talk to a male clerk, perhaps a floor walker, who stared 
at Davie. Davie turned his back on the two of them. He wondered 
what they were saying. As he smoked the cigaret he realized just 
how nervous, excited he was. 

The floorwalker and the little woman came up beside him. 
“How many pillows you need?” the floorwalker asked. He was 
about thirty, with a wide German, forehead, blond hair. 

“How many do you have?” Davie asked softly. 

“1 don’t know.” 

Davie waited, both of them looking at him. Davie said slowly, 
“V/ll take every one you got here,” 

The floorwalker: turned around .and walked across the base- 
ment. The little woman, becoming nervous, said, “He'll be right 
back.” 

Davie lit another cigaret. The little. woman stood there a while, 
looking at Davie now and then, ,then. lopking away quickly. Finally 
Davie said, “I take it you don’t sell many pillows.” 

What?” 

“Don’t sell many pillows?” . 

“Oh yes. We do. Yes.” 

Davie looked away. “That's, oud’ 

In a minute the floorwalker came back from the other side 
of the basement. “We got almost forty of them.” 

“You give me a good price on them if | buy them all?” 

The floorwalker thought slowly .and obviously. “I'll have to 
talk to the manager.” . 

“Fine. Send them out to this address,” Davie said and quickly 
took out a card from the handkarchief:pocket of the floorwalker’s 
coat, got a pencil, and wrote his address on the back of the card. 
He looked at the other side, at. the.floorwalker’s man — Mitman — 
and said, beginning to see hate in Mitman’s eyes, “Deliver them 
this afternoon?” 

"Ves. “ 

“Fine.” 

He turned and started walking away. He heard the floorwalker 
talking behind him and he knew he was walking after him. “Do you 
want to pay for those now or... ?” 

Not stopping, not even slowly, Davie said, “You find out about 
that special price on those and bill me. Name’s on that card.” 
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Davie was up to the upstairs staircase and he went up the six 
steps and stopped and turned quickly. The floorwalker looked up 
at him, broad-shouldered, heavy in his tight suit. “Be sure,” Davie 
said, “and get those out there this afternoon.” 

The floorwalker nodded. 

Davie turned and walked the length of the department store’s 
first floor, to the door and out into the cold air. He had the 
feeling that he was drunk. He knew he was drunk. 

* .* * 

Next he went to a‘ $sopermarket down the street. He walked 
with his head down, his coat collar turned up, smoking one cigaret 
after another. He went up and down the long aisles of canned 
foods until he came to what he was looking for, but there was not 
enough. He signalled to a: clerk and the young fellow came over. 

“| want a case of this. “You got it?” 

The guy nodded and went down the aisle toward the back 
of the store. Davie waited there and studied the six different 
colors on the packets of food coloring. 


er 


He carried the large case of food coloring out of the store and 
up the street to his car. The trunk lid would not close with the 
case in the back so he put ik in the seat beside him. 

Then he remembered he should have bought something more 
at the department store. But he would not go back to that same 
one. He went to a different, smaller one and bought four large 
nylon blankets — red. He carried them back to the car then and 
got in and sat, shivering in -the cold, trying to think what he still 
needed. He remembered. He-got out of the car again and walked, 
head down, not looking at.the.people he met, to a photography 
supply shop. There be bought a.large infra-red light bulb. 

As he was walking -back..to the car he passed a hardware 
store. The idea came into his mind again and he went into the 
store and bought some barber’s clippers. 

Then he drove slowly, carefully, back to his apartment. 

Sheila was reading a book with a full drink on the table 
beside the sofa. She looked up at him as he came in with the 
case of food coloring. , 

“What in the world... ” 

He turned and went back downtstairs for the rest of the 
a When he came back up she asked him, “What's all this 
stuff?” 

“Part of the surprise.” ‘He took off his coat, staring steadily 
at her. He picked up her chewing gum from the table and put two 
pieces in his mouth. Then he began walking around the large room, 
his hands behind him, looking at her now and then. 

“Have you been drinking downtown?” she asked. 

He shook his head no. 

She sat down. He looked at her. She was very puzzled; he 
had known she would look .that way. He picked up her book. 
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“What you reading?” He put the book down without looking at 
the title. He kept pacing around the room, then he turned and 
went into the other room, then into the kitchen. He came out in 
a minute with a drink. He shut the door tc the leather and 
mirror den and sat down opposite where Sheila stood, staring 
at him. “What's wrong with you?” she asked. 

“Nothin. What do you mean?” 

“You look. . . like you have a fever.” 


He chuckled, working the chewing gum furiously. He drank down 
half the whiskey in his glass, “It’s the fever of love, lover,” he said. 

They stared at each other for a long time, his eyes unblinking, 
her eyes uncertain, already afraid. He could see the fear in her 
eyes, the same fear the little woman and the floorwalker had at 
the department store. He got up and went into the bathroom to 
look at himself. He did not think he looked any different, except 
maybe his eyes were larger, had a perhaps more intense . . . 
something in them. He went back into the front room. 

“Sheila baby, the surprise won’t be ready until this afternoon,” 
he finished his drink. “We'll have to wait.” Then he went to the 
telephone and called the department store. 

“This‘s D. L. Fitshey. Want to speak to Mitman. Yes.” Sheila 
listened without blinking her eyes. “Hello Mitman. D. L. Fitshey. When 
that stuff goin to get here?” There was a pause. “He said | could 
get the good price on it, uh? Great. When’'ll it get here? Fine. 
Sooner the better. Don’t forget it now.” He hung up and looked 
at Sheila. “Three o’clock. We have lots of time.” 

He got up and went into the kitchen again. She followed him. 
He stood at the sink pouring another drink. ‘Honey, why’re you 
drinkin so much?” she said, putting her hand on his shoulder and 
leaning her head on his other shoulder. 

“Well sweetheart we’re got some time to kill is why.” He took 
her glass — kissed her quickly on the lips — and prepared her another 
drink. 

They went back into the front room. He sat on the sofa, she 
across from him. She got up and came over to him. She sat 
beside him, leaned against him on the sofa. She carressed his chest, 
and then suddenly he stood up and walked to the far wall and 
looked out the window, sipping his drink. 

“What's wrong, Davie?” Her voice had a waver in it. 

“Can’t ruin the surprise.” 

“What's the surprise?” 

He turned around. “To do with you and me.” 

“What is it?” 

“Wait and see. Wait and see.” And she noticed that he had 
finished his drink already but did not seem to have had one 
drink yet, as if it was water, not whiskey, he was drinking. 

* * * 

The rest of the morning passed slowly. They put records on the 

hi-fi and Sheila tried to read some more of her book, but she was 
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too tipsy and the print kept floating like strings in the breeze so she 
put down the book.: Davie sat across the room, staring up at the 
high ceiling, the glass on his stomach, smoking a cigaret. She had 
never seen him acting so strangely. She felt uncomfortable, as if she 
was with a stranger. He hardly spoke ten words the rest of the morn- 
ing, after he put on the records. When she spoke to him, tried to 
get him to talk, tried to ease the tension in her that he had created, 
he just smiled or answered with a brief Yes or No that amounted to 
causing more tension and dread in her. 

By noon Sheila was drunk but did not know it because she 
was so afraid of him. She weaved as she went to the bathroom and 
her only reaction to weaving was that she was afraid of falling 
in front of him. Davie sat in the same chair, hardly having moved 
except to light one cigaret after another and hand his glass to 
her when she got up to fix another drink . 

Then around one o'clock in the afternoon — having forgotten 
about the classes she had been afraid to miss, having forgotten in 
fact that there was a world outside the walls of this apartment — Sheila 
went to sleep, on the sofa, and as she slipped further and further 
out of consciousness she kept repeating to herself, Don’t Davie honey 
please don't. 

And when she woke Davie was jumping about with large boxes 
and there was another man in the room in a green uniform also 
with large boxes and they were stacking the boxes in the middle 
of the room along with the smaller, longer boxes that Davie had 
brought up earlier. She sat on the sofa. The man in the green 
uniform looked at her with a blank expression, his eyes quick, 
reluctant to look long at her. 

“What's all this?” she said. 

“The surprise,” Davie said. He ripped open one of the boxes 
by striking it viciously hard with the edge of his hand. He pulled 
out a pillow. 

“What's that?” 

“A pillow, baby, a pillow.” 

“Oh.” 

The man in the green uniform kept bringing up large boxes 
and Davie kept ripping them open and taking out the pillows. 
“Gotta do sometin with these boxes,” Davie said, tossing one of 
them into a corner. 

“There's a lot more of them,” the man in the uniform said. 

“Bring them on,” Davie said and the man went downstairs 
for another load. 

Sheila went into the kitchen, fixed a drink — though she 
almost gagged as she took the first sip — and stayed there in 
the kitchen, staring blankly at the stove. She could hear Davie 
ripping the boxes up, hear them bouncing around hollowly on 
top of each other. She realized she was very hot, realized in fact 
she was sweating. The apartment was terribly hot. 

She went to the door of the living room and saw Davie was 
soaked with sweat, his clothes sticking to him. She went to the 
thermostat and: it said the temperature in the apartment was up 
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to 93 degrees. The thermostat was turned clear over to 100. 

“Davie,” Sheila almost screamed. 

“What?” he kept wrestling around with the boxes. 

“It's ninety-three in here.” 

“Good. Good.” 

The man in the uniform brought up another armload of boxes. 

“But why .. . ?” she started to say, but went back into the 
kitchen. She began to wish she was not here. 

Finally the noise stopped in the front room and Davie came 
into the kitchen. He grabbed her — his body hard and wet with 
sweat — and kissed her hard on the mouth, the neck, bending 
her back. She let him do it, staring up at the kitchen ceiling with 
dazed eyes. Then he opened the cabinet drawer and took out 
the butcher knife and before Sheila had time to scream he went 
back into the living room with the knife. Her heart was pounding 
with fear. 

She looked into the living room. In one corner the boxes 
were piled up almost to the high ceiling. They were spread out 
all over the room. Davie was not in the room. Then he came 
in from the leather and mirror den, picked up about seven pillows 
and took them into the den. He saw her when he came back 
in. “Things‘re shapin up,” he said. 

She felt dizzy from the whiskey and the extreme heat in 
the apartment. She leaned against the wall and watched him. 
He stopped, looked at her, and took off his shirt. Then he came 
over to her. He put his hands on her shoulders and said, “! got 
a job for you.” 

She just looked at him, her eyes burning. 

He pulled her into the kitchen. “Where's it?’ He looked 
around, then went back into the living room. He came back in 
with the case of food-coloring. He sat it on the sink and ripped 
open the top of the box. He took out one of the small containers. 
“Six different colors,” he said. “Red, yellow, blue, green, purple 
and orange.” He tore into the small box. Then he bent down 
and rattled around in the cabinet beneath the sink and came 
out with a large stewer. “You put all the red in this one,” he bent 
down again, “all the yellow in this one.” He banged another 
pot into the sink. 

Sheila obeyed automatically, dazed, after finishing the last 
of her drink. 

“Don’t drink any more, will you not honey?” Davie said as 
he started back into the other room. 

Sheila shook her head automatically, opening one of the 
little boxes. 4 

She stood there at the sink, ripping open the small boxes, 
taking out the red package, then the yellow package, ripping them 
open and dumping them into the two pots, then she tossed the 
rest of the box over her shoulder. The dust red powder looked like 
some kind of medicine in the one pot. The yellow powder in the 
other pot looked like road dust. 
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Then Davie put on more records. He put on his mambo 
records and he turned the hi-fi’s volume up. The kitchen vibrated 
with the loud music. Sheila mubled barely out loud to the two 
pots before her, “Landlady’ll raise hell any minute now,” and went 
on ripping open food-coloring . 

Davie bounced into the kitchen and looked over Sheila’s 
shoulder. He was panting and his breath was hot. “Fine fine fine,” 
he said, and went out of the kitchen again. 

When she had broken into all of the small packages she left 
the kitchen and found Davie in the den. The den looked like a 
snowstorm. Feathers were all over the room with the large mirrors 
in the room — that covered the walls above the leather padding, 
waist-high — the feathers seemed to jump out and down from every 
direction. Davie sat where the bed had been, but which was 
now covered, Sheila could see, with red blankets and a layer of 
feathers, and he was cutting open pillows and shaking out the 
feathers. 

Sheila started to ask What are you doing? but did not. He 
looked up at her, cutting open another pillow. “Mix it all up 
now,” he said. “Don’t put it together. Put water in the pots. 
Mix it up.” 

She went back into the kitchen, taking off her shortsleeved 
sweater on the way. She turned on the water-tap and then 
slipped out of her skirt, left it lying on the kitchen floor among 
the spilled food-coloring and the boxes. She looked at the empty 
pint bottle, and at the near-empty fifth bottle of whiskey sitting 
on the cabinet and said out loud to herself, hardly hearing herself 
above the heavy throbbing of the heat and the mambo, “Liquor 
leads to hell,” but she knew Davie was not drunk. 

“Be right back,” Davie said, then he came back, “Hey baby,” 
and patted her bare back for she had now taken off all her 
clothes, and stood stirring the two pots of red and yellow. He 
leaned down and nipped gently at her breast. She put her hand 
on his cheek and leaned forward to kiss him but he jumped 
back and said, “Be right back.” 

She followed him, staggering, into the living room. “Where 
you goin?” 

“Downstairs get a ladder.” He went out into the hallway 
without putting on his shirt, his bare back glistening with sweat. 

“You'll catch cold,” she said into the fleshy thumping of the 
music. 

She went to the doorway and stood there, looking down 
the staircase. She drew back so her bare body would not show. 
Davie pounded on the landlady’s door downstairs. She opened 
the door. Sheila could not hear for the loud music what Davie 
was saying to the woman. Then she saw Davie start shaking 
his head and gesturing vigorously with his whole body. Then he 
doubled up his fist and shook it in the old woman’s face and 


then both of them were out of Sheila’s sight as Davie backed 
the old woman into her apartment. 
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Sheila did not care what was happening downstairs. 

Then Davie came out of the old woman’s place carrying a 
short step-ladder and he turned and said something more to the 
old woman who came to the door to watch him go upstairs. 

“Scared the hell out of her,” Davie laughed and said to Sheila 
as she walked past her into the apartment. Sheila looked down 
the stairway again. The old woman was looking back up at her; 
their expressions were the same . 

“Lock the door,” Davie said, going back into the den. 

She locked the door and followed him. 

He set up the ladder in the middle of the feathers, climbed 
up to the mirror-ceiling, to the overhead light, and un-did the light 
fixture. Then he climbed back down, muttering to himself, went 
into the front room and came back with the infra-red light 
bulb, went up the ladder, screwed it in and said to Sheila, “Turn 
it on.” 

She switched on the light and the room, the feathers, were 
suffused with an eerie deep red light. It reminded Sheila of 
nothing she had ever seen before. This room, where she and 
Davie had made love so often — in all the mirrors, a thousand 
Sheilas and Davies, so difficult for her to get accustomed to — 
was now a completely different room, something out of a_night- 
mare, a dream of the devil. 

“Come on,” Davie grabbed her arm and led her out of 
the room. He pulled her back into the kitchen, looked at the 
electric clock above the sink. It was four o’clock. Then he went 
into the front room, still leading her by the arm, his grip as tight 
as could be, and he went to the front windows. “It'll be dark in 
another hour,” he said. “Great.” 

Then he turned and looked at her. In her dazed mind, 
exhausted mind, Davie seemed to quiver, bounce, vibrate to the 
loud heavy beat of the mambo. He grabbed her and kissed her 
viciously on the mouth. His mouth was wet and hot and his lips 
were hard as wire. She relaxed to him and closed her eyes. 
But then just as suddenly as he had seized her, he let her go 
and went into the kitchen. He came back with the half-empty 
whiskey bottle. He took a big swallow out of it and handed it 
to her. She just held it loosely in her hand and looked at him. 
“Take a drink. Perk you up.” 

She shook her head wanly. 

His expression changed and she was more afraid than she 
had been all day. 

For the next hour she sat on the sofa, completely naked, her 
legs folded up under her, leaning forward in that female-animal 
way of protecting her underside, holding the whiskey bottle tightly 
between her knees. She stared at Davie. 

He sat across the room staring out the window as the day 
slowly became grayer and grayer with approaching night, his 
chest moving up and down, his entire naked body gleaming with 
sweat in the weak light from the windows. 
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Once during the hour before dark the telephone rang, rang a 
long time before Davie got up and answered it. Sheila knew 
it was the landlady. Davie just listened a while, then hung up the 
receiver without speaking, probably unable to hear what the old 
woman said over the noise of the record player, and after he 
had hung up the phone, he took the receiver off the hook and 
lay it beside the phone. Then he went back and sat down, not 
having looked at Sheila. 

Darkness — almost total darkness — came all at once. Sheila 
realized she must have dozed or became momentarily delirious, 
for she saw Davie standing in the dim light, turning over the 
mambo records. 

“Come here,” he said. 

She got up quickly, knocking over the bottle and_ spilling 
what little remained of the whiskey onto the sofa, and followed 
him into the kitchen. He turned on the small light over the stove. 
He dipped his hand into the yellow pot of food-coloring. His 
eyes — glistening as if with the sweat that covered the rest of him 
— were hypnotic and at that instant she understood everything 
that had happened and would happen. 

He smeared the yellow coloring over her body, smoothly, his 
hand soft on her perspiring body, over her stomach, arms, legs, 
breasts, and then he stopped at her crotch. He went into the other 
room and after a long time — Sheila standing there feeling the 
food-coloring itching her body all over as it merged with the 
sweat — came back, plugged a cord into the electric outlet in the 
stove, knelt down and touched her thigh with the back of his 
hand. She responded immediately, spread her legs. And he 
shaved between her legs. 

Then he spread the yellow coloring between her legs, turned 
her around and covered her back with the coloring. 

Then he shaved his own body. 

She spread the red coloring over him, his face, the hair on 
his head, spreading it slowly with both hands. 

He turned out the light on the stove and directed her, walk- 
ing behind her, to the den. He turned on the red light and the 
totally dark room suddenly glowed a soft blood red, the feathers 
a light red snow in a burning sun, and then Sheila saw herself, 
her body almost green, shining sweating and she saw him behind 
her and she did not recognize him or his thousand images in the 
mirrors. He was a deep, blood red, red as the devil. 

She turned around and looked at him. His face, covered with 
the red, was unrecognizable. She had never seen this man before. 
This was not a man. This was something she had always dreaded 
as she dreaded snakes, and it was the snake she saw as her eyes 
moved down his body, saw his penis the snake of her destruction, 
red and glowing furiously, angerily, coming to her. 

Through the feathers, over them, beneath the mounds of thin 
feathers sticking to their bodies, the heavy heartbeat of the mambo 
pulsing their struggling bodies . . . 
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MOTTO 


You know: | have to lose you again and can’t. 
Like a fine shot, everything hits me, 

Events, cries, even the salt breaths 
Overflowing 

the harbors as they bring 

To Sottoripa obscure spring. 


Country of iron heaps and mast-timber 
forests in the evening dust. 
From a hole, a long whine 
Chills, like nails on glass. 
| look for the errant sign, the one pledge 
You gave me. 
Hell is certain. 
Eugenio Montale 
translated by R. G. Stern 
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AERIAL AERO DEM 





SONNET TO ORPHEUS, ii, XX 


How far it is between stars; but how very much more remote 
what one finds right down here. 

Take for example a child . . . or the man down the street. 
O how incredibly far. 


Perhaps fate takes our measure with being 

so it can seem strange to us; 

think how between man and woman the measure is tensing 
in every no and yes. 


All is remote, and the circle has no close. 
Look at the fish on the wonderfully ready table 
so curious in the dish, 


Fish are dumb . . . so one used to think. Who knows? 
Mightn’‘t there be a place where one will, in silence, be able 
To master the language of fish? 
Rainer Maria Rilke 
translated by R. G. Stern 
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WHAT NOVELISTS AND CRITICS SAY ABOUT 
GOLK 


By Richard G. Stern 
Criterion Books: 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

SAUL BELLOW: “The real thing doesn’t come along often .. . 
Richard G. Stern’s GOLK is a fantastic, funny, bitter, 
intelligent without weariness . . . GOLK is pure — that 
is to say, necessary. Without hokum.” 

BERNARD MALAMUD: “GOLK is a pleasure . . . a triumph of 
a style, both comic and wise . . . absolutely witty in a 
densely sustained manner. | had the sense of being 
taken for a wonderful ride.” 

NORMAN MAILER: “GOLK is a rich and marvelously detailed 
novel by a man with a cultivated intelligence; it is also 
the first really good book | have read about television.” 

ALFRED KAZIN (The REPORTER): “What | like about Mr. Stern’s 
fantasy is that it has been conceived and written with so 
much gaiety. Far from a political melodrama, it reminds 


me of a Rene’ Clair movie...“ 
HUGH KENNER: “GOLK is . . . a book in a thousand... 
an unflagging parade of scenes and characters .. It is a 


wondrous conception.” 
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